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Introduction 


Our English class of students from Groveton High School have 
interviewed long-time residents of the Groveton area to preserve 
in detail, the historical aspects of the Groveton comnunity. 

We conducted tape recorded interviews with our narrators who 
were very cooperative, contributing valuable information. The 
interviews were transcribed and edited. During the editing process 
we attempted to retain the character of the narrators by utilizing 
the material to its fullest extent. We have tried to reproduce 
accurately the spoken language of the narrators. 

Our title, Snake Hill to Spring Bank , originated from our first 
volume printed in 1975. Mr. Shepherd, “one of our narrators, explains 
where the names originated and we include a part of his interview in 
this introduction: 


^Snake Hill it was called. The road was tremendously crooked. 
That s the reason it was called Snake Hill, I suppose. It went from 
Saint Louis Church down Richmond Highway. There was an airport down 

1 the ^ e * 9 ld Number 1 Highway went in back of McDonalds up by Lock¬ 
heed Boulevard. 

On Snake Hill there was a tremendous big tree, an oak tree 
It was sitting right at the edge of the road. A lot of people were 
injured, killed, in a bus accident there. Somebody carved a great 
big heart on the tree where the bus hit. It stayed there for years 
and years. Of course it’s gone now. The road is much different now 
than it was then. 

Spring Bank's down a little further. There's a trailer court 
there now. There was a big home there and a lot of farm land. I 
think a family named Hardbower owned that. It was a lovely place 
a beautiful place. 

At one time I knew everybody that lived from here to Alexandria 
or that was in the sight of Number 1 Highway. That wasn't too hard 
to do. There weren't that many people. I was bom here 11 






CHILDREN 


1979 is International Year of the Child, and to honor this 
celebration. Snake Hill to Spring Bank has interviewed several 
children. Through these interviews we' attempt to contrast tne 
past with the present, and perhaps, in the process, take a quick 
look into the future. 


Clem 


Eddie. Clem is eight years old and has loved -tn the. area all lus 
liu. He is a third grader and attend* Hybla [/alley Elementary. 

When not caring ion his younger sister, he is an avrd T Ball playe 
u)ko vatku> khsimclb . 


Question: What's the most exciting thing that's ever happened to 
you? 


Uhhhh... 

Question: Do you want to come back to that question? 

Yeah. 

Question: What kind of games do you play? 

The game "Sorry," hide-n-seek, TV Tag, and T-Ball. And also 
play with clay. I either make a house or I make jails. I go 
inside and change my clothes and then I go outside and ride my 
bike. 

Question: How do you play T-Ball? 

The coach sets a tee up and then you put a ball on it. Then 
you hit the ball off the tee and you run to the bases. 

Question: What position do you play? 

Centerfield. 

Question: Do you like playing that position? 
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No, because you don't get the ball very much. 

Question: What position would you want to play if you didn't play 
centerfield? 

First. 'Cause.. .there's a runner running over to first and if 
you catch the ball.. .you get the ball a lot. 

Question: Do you remember any certain game? 

Against the Mets, when I was up hittin homeruns. When the Mets 
were up, they kept throwin' the bats, and when we were up we 
kept on hittin' hcmeruns. Their coach didn' t tell them not to 
throw the bats. 

Question: What happens when you throw the bat? 

You're automatically out. 

Question: How do you play TV Tag? 

There's somebody it and before they tag you, you gotta get down 
on the ground real fast and say a TV show. 

Question: What if you don't say a TV show? 

Then you're automatically it. 

Question: What's your favorite TV show? 

Spiderman. There's this Green Goblin and he tries and steals 
the Book of Magic. Then he gets the sword of some mummy. Then 
Spiderman comes and the Green Goblin shuts the murrmy case door 
on him. He breaks out and Spiderman goes after him. After he 
gets through hittin' him he spins a web on 'em. He (Spiderman) 
just has to spin a web 'n then he swings by it. 

Question: Are there any other TV shows you like? 

Batman and Robin. 'Cause they fight.. .they challenge bad guys 
and all that. 

Question: What do you want to be when you grow up? 




A fireman.. .they get paid a lot. My dad was a fireman. They 
help people when they're in trouble... like in a fire. And they 
put fires out. I just think it's something nice to do. 

Question: What if you're not allowed to be a fireman? 

Then I would be a policeman. A policeman can cruise around on 
different streets, and they stop people who rob you. 

Question: Do you have a best friend? 

Yes. Timmy Lukes. We ride bikes, and share, and play catch 
and T-Ball. 

Question: Do your parents ever talk about the olden days when they 
were kids? 

Yeah, they say whenever they were bad their mother or father 
makes 'em go to bed or something. And if they don't eat all 
their dinner they don't get to go out and play. 

Question: What kind of changes have you seen? 

New schools bein' built. Apartments bein' built. People moving. 

Question: If you didn't live in this country, where would you like 
to live? 

Alabama, 'cause my aunt lives in Alabama. If we lived there 
then we'll be able to visit 'em a lot. 

Question: How about a far away place? 

I'd like to visit Israel. I guess because it's a nice state. 
Sometime last March there were some people from Israel in our 
school. I just know that Israel might be nice. 

Question: Well... that's about it. 

I think we have one more question to go back to. 

Question: Oh, I'm sorry Ed. What's the most exciting thing that's 

ever happened to you? 



Itaran.. .people buying new cars. When we bought a new car and 
truck,ray dad let me help him wash it and all that. 


Hisel 

Kim Hibei i& in the, {oanth gmdc at Groveton Elementally. She, 
hcu> lived in the, [/antage - KingAbsiooke oJtea fioK two and one, halfa 
yea/u. Kim someday hope* to become, a psiofieAAional ice, bkateh,. 

Question: Where do you go to school? 

Groveton Elementary. 

Question: What do you not like and like about it? 

Well, it copies off of Groveton High, but you can meet a lot of 
friendly people. 

Question: Who’s your favorite teacher and why do you like her? 

Well, she was here for about three years, and now she’s working 
at another school, but I still like - Miss Starr. She’s pretty 
nice and when you do seme thing wrong she won’t yell at you or 
anything. She just tells you to stand in the comer. After 
you learn your lesson she’ll let you sit down. 

My teacher new yells at you and puts you back in your seat and 
stuff. 

Question: Who do you play with and what do you play? 

I pi ay with Crystal. Then we go outside and play boys chase the 
girls and then we switch around. 

I have a dog and a cat. Their names are Susie and Candy. 

Candy’s the cat; Susie's the dog. Susie's four and Candy is 
gonna turn one pretty soon, so she’s still a little kitten. 

Question: Have you noticed any changes around Vantage and around 
Groveton? r 



There’s a new section over by South King's and it's called Deer 
Crossing Run or sanething like that. There's a couple of deer 
over there. They're going to build some...little portable 
houses. There really isn't much else except the new teachers. 


Rush 

Cant RuAk aj> a thJjid gmdzfi at 
AAczmton Acadmy , a pntvate, &choot. 
He ^5 the leadeA and tfoundeA oft the, 
neighborhood "Fonzle Club.” 


Question: Do you have a lot of friends? 

Yeah. 

Question: What school do you go to? 

Ascension Academy. There's a lower school and an upper school. 
The lower school goes 1st through 6th and the upper school goes 
7th through 12th. 

Question: How many people are in your class? 

Twenty-two. 

Question: Is that fewer people than a class in Hollin Meadows? 

No. It's about the same, but it would be a lot compared to 
Hollin Meadows 'cause it's a private school. 

Question: Do you want to go back to Hollin Meadows? 

Very! 
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Question: How cane? 

I like it better. The teachers are much nicer. 

Question: Do you like your friends at Hollin Meadows better than 
the ones at school? 

Yeah, much. 

Question: Do you think going to a private school has made you lose 
friends or gain friends? 

It makes you gain friends but. . .It’s just that you don’t 
like...I don't like private schools at least. 

Question: How about the other kids in your class? 

Most of them don’t like it. Only one or two people like it 
out of 22. 

Question: Are the teachers strict? 

They’re strict but not very strict. The lower school’s strict¬ 
est teacher is the 4th grade. That’s where I’m going next 
year, so definitely I don't want to. But my man wants me to. 

Question: Do you like wearing a uniform? 

No. But I think a week from new, next Wednesday we get to wear 
our regular clothes. 

Question: What kind of games do you play around here? 

British Bulldog, soccer, and basketball. 

Question: Do you play soccer for a league? 

Yeah. We played on the Privateers. 

Question: What league is that? 

That's Alexandria. 



Question: Did you ever go to any championships? 

Yeah! We were the champs for two years. 

Question: What other sports do you play? 

Basketball. We almost got in the championships but we lost by 
one point. 

Question: Where is the hang-out for kids? 

I have a little fort in my house. You know those little stor¬ 
age places? My dad cleaned out all the boxes. 

Question: Do all the kids in the neighborhood go there? 

Just a couple that are in the club. 

Question: What's the name of the club? 

It's just sane thing I got out of the Fonzie coloring book. 

It's called the Fonz Club. 

Question: How many people are in it? 

Five, it's small. 

Question: Do you remember when they were building the townhouses? 

Yes. I didn't like it. Now there's all the noise coming from 
the apartments and now they're gonna build 37 houses on Pop- 
kins right behind our house and I don't like that. The horses 
stay in the back. They don't come up to us anymore, We used 
to feed 'em carrots. 

Keegan 

CksitAten Kurgan tj> a tkisid gsvadesi at Gstoveton Eleme n tasty. SIte 
kaA Lived tn the. Gstoveton astea one and onei katfi yeaAA and tvaA 
bstought up tn BstazLL. CksuAten enjoyA gotng to Achool, steading bookA 
and ItAtevieng to steeostdA dusitng kest {)Stee ttme . 

* 






Question: Do you like school? 


I like school, and my teacher's nice. We have good food and 
stuff. But sometimes when we have substitute teachers, we don't 
get recess or anything. She's so strict, she won’t let us do 
anything. 

Question: Why does she keep you in? 

I dunno. (laughs) I guess because the people in our class are so 
noisy. 

Question: Who's your favorite teacher? 

Miss Rater. She's nice. One time when we were making rules, 
she put up on the rules thing that no one can yell in class. 

So not even the teacher can yell in class. Every Friday we have 
to write this letter that Miss Rater copied down from this paper. 
She puts the letter up on the board, and sometimes on cards that 
she gives us. She also lets us have a free library pass or quiet 
game pass. 


Question: What kind of games do you play? 

Sometimes when I'm very bored and there's nothing on T.V., I 
play a game of Star Wars with my mother or father. I also 
listen to records and invite Chrystal Simpkins and Jenny Scholl 
over. I usually ask them to come over and play in my backyard 
on my treehouse. 

Question: Is that all? 

No, we go inside and dance and stuff. 

Question: What are some changes you've seen around Grove ton? 

In Vantage, up by the new road that they just finished, you 
see these rocks and stuff. They're building houses. The fence 
on the other side of our fence on the right side, there's going 
to be new houses along there. There might be some houses 
around by our backyard. It's called Deer Run Crossing. They 
have a park up there too. People live there. They have this 
park and they have a cage with deers in them. 
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Ryan 

Tom Rif an Is twelve, yeans old and 
In the, sixth gnade at St, Louis Catholic 
School . Tom has lived In the oJiea all 
his Hie and talks about being a small 
kid In today's society. 




I live on Claybome Avenue. It connects to Richmond Highway. 
It is a good area because there is not that many bad kids . Most of 
the kids have left the area already. Everybody grows up and then 
they don't need the area. They can go to different places. The 
kids around here are pretty good. 

Question: Where do you play the most? 

Groveton Park. It has a baseball field, a very large field 
where you can fly your kites. I like to fly kites because of 
the way you try to keep the kites up there. They start falling 
and you have to make sure they don't get in the trees. I like 
playing baseball. I also play on the swings and stuff. 

Question: Do you play anywhere else? 

I like going down by the Amlong house that is about 100 years 
old. It is the one right across Harrison Lane. Once you get 
out of the woods on the other side of Harrison Lane you’re in 
the Amlong Woods. Me and my sister were going through there, 
and we found a spring that was open. On it, it sa?Ld, "If any¬ 
body opens this spring up they will be prosecuted," and it 
had Amlong's writing on it. 

I like when we're going to build a fort. We have to go trapp¬ 
ing through the woods, trying to find wood and stuff to make 
our forts. 
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Question: Do you enjoy playing games with your friends? 

Yes, I think it's fun because it is a lot better than sitting 
around and doing nothing. 

Question: What do you do when you are not playing with your friends? 

I clean my room and watch T.V. 

Question: Do you watch a lot of T.V.? 

No, because my Mom and Dad won't let me. 

Question: Have you joined any sports at all? 

I joined baseball for the Saint Louis School Cardinals. I was 
supposed to be on the higher league the second year. They said 
that the people who are just going to the higher league could go 
back down to the lower league. I ended up going into the Cardi¬ 
nals again for the second year. We ended up ccming in second 
place. 

Question: What school do you go to? 

Saint Louis School. I'm in the sixth grade. 

Question: What is your teacher's name? 

Mrs. Milbum. I like her because she is very talkative. I go 
in there in the morning at 7:30 and we always carry on a con¬ 
versation from 7:30 to 8:00 almost. 

Question: What is your favorite subject? 

Math, because I just like adding and sub tract ing numbers and all 
that kind of stuff. My worst subject is gym, because we're 
supposed to have it every week on Fridays. It's supposed to be 
our last subject, but the band plays in the cafeteria where we 
usually play for gym and they take up the cafeteria. It is 
usually raining outside so we end up having health in the class¬ 
room. Nobody in our class likes health because all you do is 
sit around and the teacher asks us all these gross things. 
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Question: What is your favorite place to eat? 

Wendy's. 

Question: What do you like about Wendy*s? 

Their Hamburgers and their Frosty*s. I love their Frosty’s. 

Question: Do you have any expensive restaurants you like? 

Probably my favorite would be Qnersons. It is South on Richmond 
Highway, past Hybla Valley down by Mount Vernon. The reason I 
liked it was because they had salad and everything like that. 

You could go up for salad and you would sit back down. The 
service was perfect and the food was very good. 



SIXTIES 

The Sixties in the Grove ton Comnunity was a time of changes and 
new ideas. It was a time ofw<ar, civil rights protests, and changing 
music. 

Hupart 

MaAvtn Hupa/it a hJj>toucan and a tojaakoti at Gtioveton Htgk 
ScJiooZ. Betng a sieAtde.nt and a tdackeA at Gtioveton faoti many ye.atu>, 
kz kaA noticed tkd changes tn b&kavtoti and tkd po,optd tkat JiQAulted 
hn.om the. AtxtteA. 

In the sixties? At Groveton High School? 

You're probably interested in the bizarre part of the 1960's. I 
would say the early part of the 1960's was very much a reflection of 
the 1950's; which was certainly more orderly than the type of situa¬ 
tion that appeared from 1965 to about 1972 or 1973. ^ 

The situation was very similar to what was occurring in the nation 
at that moment. Groveton High School was like a microcosm of the na¬ 
tion. It has an interesting adnixture of peoples, and the schools, 
more or less, reflect certain trends and conditions in the nation. If 
I'm trying to seek out adjectives for describing that period, I would 
say bizarre, unusual, and peculiar. A lot of people were attracted to 
extraordinary things. Many things had their origins in California and 
seemed to move toward the eastern part of the country. For instance, 
witchcraft, the occult, psychedelic music, which, of course, attempts 
to get into your subconscious, was very big in the late 1960's and 
early 1970's. The consumption of pot was regarded as a hideous sin 
in the sixties. It is not accepted, but certainly tolerated today. 

In certain places, like Madison, Wisconsin, nobody even bothers with 
that subject anymore. 

I think we're far less materialistic than we were in the early 
sixties and fifties. My parents went through the depression. I was 
bom during the depression. I never really felt the ill effect of 
the depression, but I went through a certain amount of indoctrination 
that I should get a good education, I should work hard, I should be 
frugal, I should be economically successful, I should have a job with 
all sorts of security in it, because you never know, the depression 
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might hit again. Now those values are transmitted by my generation 
to the younger generation, but it's like water off a duck s back. It 
has absolutely no meaning what so ever, because you don't identify 
with that 1929 depression or what occurred in the 1930's. It was 
close to me in the sense that my father and grandfather remembered 
it. I went thro ugh that process of indoctrination, and from their 
experiences, I embraced the same values. 

Those values became meaningless to people that are really born 
into a pretty prosperous environment. So the same values don t 
really have that much meaning. Self-sacrifices now for a better, 
future don't really hold too much weight if you ye got it made right 
now. What's the sense of making sacrifices now.if there's nothing 
better in the future, if the good times are ccxning as soon as the 
bell strikes two o'clock? It’s a different ball game. 

The general prosperity that came frcm the Kennedy-Johnson years, 
the great society that we're going to make things better for.all 
people, was largely responsible. There was a good deal of disrup¬ 
tiveness in the 1960's. I think the rhetoric that came from the^ 

Lyndon Johnson years was partially responsible for it. That we're 
going to bring the great society down to all people that have not 
been exposed to American prosperity. I think that type of rhetoric, 
the type of premises that were made, and also that sane of the prem¬ 
ises were delivered, was largely responsible for the disruptiveness 
that occurred. I would say that objectively, just about every group 
in our society benefit ted from certain important historical changes 
that affected people in the 1960's; but subjectively, in their own 
minds, things weren't getting better, they were getting far worse. 

There was a lot of rioting that occurred in American cities. 

The rioting had a strong racial significance to it. I don't see the 
rioting occurring because things were getting worse for black Ameri¬ 
cans. If anything, I think the rioting occurred because things were 
getting better for black Americans. Don' t get me wrong. Racial dis - 
crimination, these impediments, the road blocks, were still placed in 
the way of black Americans. It was a far cry from the type of situa¬ 
tion that occurred in the early part of the twentieth century, and 
for that matter, even as early as the 1930's, the 1940's, and the 
1950's. The Civil Rights Movement of the 1960 's gave many black 
Americans the right to vote and eliminated many discriminatory areas 
which hindered black progress for a very long period of time. There 
were seme very strong concrete gains that were made. Federal pro¬ 
grams benefit ted Appalachians in so many ways. They were not a part 
nf the main stream of America. If you read the book Night Cones t o the 
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Cumber lands you might know what I 'm talking about. There were very 
beneficial programs. The American blue collar worker never haciit 
better than he had it in the 1960 f s. Perhaps the prosperity still 
caused certain amounts of frustration. There might have been a ten¬ 
dency on the part of those people over 30 to have the extra auto¬ 
mobile or the extra television set. If an unskilled black laborer 
who left South Boston, Virginia and is now working in Washington, 

D.C. is making $150 a week, more than likely his frustrations will 
grow tenfold, because he cannot move into the Fairfax County suburbs 
because of the racial barriers that are still placed in his way. Al¬ 
though the disruptiveness was there, I don’t see America going to 
hell in the 1960's. I think there are many fine good things that 
came out of the 1960's and they are very much a part of our daily 
experiences in the 1970’s. 

I would say the big thing was the frustration of rising expec¬ 
tations. There was considerable progress that was made in the 
1960’s. Many many people were benefitting from it. Wanen's rights 
was coming into its own, there was no doubt about it. More women 
were entering certain professions and occupations that were formerly 
barred to them. More black people were making it into mainstream 
America, but the impediments that were placed in the way of women 
like those that were placed in the way of black folk were still there. 
Objectively, things were getting better, but I think subjectively, 
as I said earlier, in the minds of large numbers of people in this 
country things were not getting better, they were getting worse. 

Jimmy Lewis was a basketball player. He's an interesting per¬ 
son by the way. His father chauffered around John L. Lewis, who was 
a very important union man, for many many years. Jimmy Lewis was a 
black basketball player who transferred from either Alexandria or 
Washington to Grove ton High School. 

The team was very fortunate to have him for half a season. If 
we'd had him for a full season, no doubt about it, we would have 
taken everything that year, regionals and state as well. There were 
very few black students attending Grove ton High School at that time. 
Jimmy Lewis won the hearts of a good part of the student body. Most 
certainly he won the hearts of his team mates. 

After one of their very frequent victories they went to the 
Dixie Pig, and they were denied service because they insisted on 
having a meal with Jimmy. The whole team walked out of the Dixie 
Pig. The whole team was very irate over the whole incident. We 
learn tolerance and brotherhood not from abstract principles, but 
from experiences. In other words, tl ey didn't read about brotherhood 
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in a book. They experienced brotherhood from working with Jinny Lewis 
on a day-in, day-out basis. There are many basketball players who 
apparently did not accept him at first. Un-acceptance leads to tol¬ 
erance. Then from tolerance there is full fledged acceptance. 

'Hiey liked the guy. They had a tremendous admiration not only 
for his skills as a basketball player, but for him as a personality, 
for him as a human being. It was a wonderful sight indeed. He made 
a valuable contribution to this school. There f s no doubt about it. 

I haven't seen Jimmy in I don't knew hew many years. I'd like to 
see him and say a few things about that little incident. New, of 
course, we take integration for granted. 

I think one of the things that characterized the 1960's was a 
revolution, and people don't really appreciate or understand what 
happened. You have integrated schools coming into its own. Every¬ 
body expected a real blow up. There wasn't. There were some diffi¬ 
culties, there's no doubt about it, but it certainly wasn't a blow 
up. You see some budding black-white relationships and black-white 
friendships coming out of it. The very fact that a black person can 
go to the Dixie Pig and have a cup of coffee and nobody stares at 
him, is obviously a sign that we're moving in the right direction. 

That really did not start happening until the 1960's. 

# I have a tremendous amount of respect for Mr. Hiller. Mr. Hiller 
was interested in integrating the Fairfax Education Association which 
is equivalent to a union. There was a big to do about it. Most 
teachers were very adamant about it and said, "No, we don't want to 
integrate with black teachers." Hiller was a very strong proponent 
of integrating this organization. There was a special meeting held 
in the auditorium. He was booed and there were cat calls. I was 
scared and I wanted a job. I didn't say anything. I wanted a job 
at this school in the worst way. I didn't say anything at all. I 
was not a very courageous person at that moment. Certainly, he shew¬ 
ed a hell of a lot of courage and he's really a hell of a human being. 
He doesn't make mention of it^but I remember it very well. There's 
all sorts of ironies involved and it's interesting hew flexible peo¬ 
ple can be. Seme of the people who spoke against integrating the 
F.E.A. end up as human relations directors at the Fairfax County 
level. I won't make mention of any names, but you'll have to take 
my word for it. All of a sudden they discover human rights and civil 
rights and civil liberties, but where were they when it was very un¬ 
popular to do so? That was in the early sixties. By the mid six¬ 
ties, the battle was already won. 

There was a dress code; there's no doubt about it. I remember 
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Mr. Frazee used to go around measuring bangs, which I thought was a 
little ridiculous. I * think eventually we abandoned the dress code - 
all together, and I think on the whole it was probably a good thing. 
The part that disturbs me about abandoning the dress code is that in 
seme cases the garb worn by one of the students could have a disrup¬ 
tive effect on the class. I'll never forget the person who dyed her 
hair green. It was rather difficult to discuss the Edict of Nantes 
in that type of situation with the girl with dyed green hair sitting 
in front of the class. One day Mr. Hiller and I were walking down 
the halls of the Grove ton High School, and the first three students 
we saw were dressed as a monk, an Indian, and a ccwboy. That's no 
exaggeration at all. We really thought the school was going bananas 
during that period of time. 

I would say another characteristic of the mid-1960's, late 
I960's, or early 1970's was a general informality. Perhaps the 
Beatles were semewhat responsible for it, but I don't like to think 
in terms of a single cause. The Beatles certainly had a tremendous 
impact on this country. They came over in 1963, and there was a 
tendency for a lot of young people to ape and imitate the Beatles. 

It was going to expand and eventually affect a good part of the coun¬ 
try. Not only the younger people, but the elderly people as well. 
There was a tendency for the elderly to emulate the youngsters in 
many respects. It was not unusual to see bald men imitate the young¬ 
sters, growing their eyebrows long and then ccmbing their eyebrows 
over their heads. I'm only kidding about that, (laughs) 

There's a general informality (puts feet on table) and a more 
simplistic type of life style. We've institutionalized it. I used 
to wear a suit and a tie. I did! Many people did. I would say on 
the whole we have a more simplistic way of doing things. We have an 
informal type of clothing. We don't wear the shirt and the tie and 
the jacket. It's making a ccmback, by the way, but it will never 
really be quite the same because of what took place in the 1960's. 

I like wearing these shoes, these pants, and this shirt. I avoid 
wearing the tie. 

Perhaps I'm a little old fashioned, but I think the lack of 
cleanliness is the thing that really got to me in seme instances. 

I don' t really mind the garb as much but I find it rather difficult 
to accept the person who doesn't wash his face or clean his finger¬ 
nails . We had a little bit of that business in the mid-sixties. 

Now, in one sense, this was a protest against the war in Viet-Nam, 
against the older generation which was regarded as crude and mate¬ 
rialistic. We've had these protests before in history. Interest- 
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ingly enough, many of those things of the late sixties which were 
done in protest have become institutionalized in the seventies. 

Long hair was a protest against the establishment. I would say 
wearing the Levi's and the Wrangler's was a protest against the 
establishment at one time or another, that we're going to put on 
this working man's garb to shock our parents. Now everybody wears 
Levi's, but at that time, it was not proper to do so. It's happened 
before in our history. Quakers would deliberately dress themselves 
in black against the ostentatious display of the English aristocracy 
and Quakers still dress in black, but they probably don't know the 
reason why. That occurred four centuries ago. 

Edelman 


Rlc.kaAd Edelman graduated {,/iom Gnoveton High School In 1971 and has been 
living In the cutea even since. He came to Gnoveton du/ilng the ma/on changes 
°& Ike sixties and he discusses the music finom this time. 

I think the time I went to Grove ton was a transition period. 

When I first was there it was pretty much the way it'd been for the 
last ten years. 

I used to listen to the Grateful Dead, Cream, Crosby, Stills 
and Nash and a lot of the groups that went with the youth movement. 

The Beatles were there all along. It was part of a youth cultural 
expression. It was part of a different way of seeing the world. 

People really believed that they could create a new society. Not 
everybody did but at least the leaders and the people earnestly in¬ 
volved did. They thought the music was the expression of it. 

The drug music sort of imposed itself on the school. You would 
take LSD and listen to hard rock or something else. You would ex¬ 
perience the music. The music broke down a lot of old mores and 
established new ways of dealing with things. 

The festival period lasted for three or four years, but Wood- 
stock was the big one. That was 1969. I did know a couple of peo¬ 
ple that went. They really liked it. It was a really exciting 
period of life for them. I think they were impressed by having said, 

Oh we went to Woodstock." It was the symbolic climax of the youth 
movement. 

'pie Beatles were involved in there too. I think it was about 
^the ninth or tenth grade that they came out with "Sgt. Pepper's 



Lonely Hearts Club Band," which was a new tiling for them. Before 
they were into a soft, sweet guitar music. Then they came out with 
a drug music, so they were sort of leaders. Their music was a real 
break with the old kind of rock and roll. People really thought 
they were great. They were on top; they made it. 

They made long hair respectable - not really respectable, but 
before that it was crew cuts or closely cut hair. After them long 
hair became in. It started out with neatly cut long hair and very 
rapidly became long hair that no one ever combed. Hair got reallv 
long and unstyled. I used to wear my hair long and I was always told 
to cut it and threatened with suspension. 

There were anti-war demonstrations during school and they used to 

present the faculty with a list of demands or we'll go on strike. We 

would have sit-ins. The dress code broke down and that was about 1969-70. 

It was kind of a victory for us. We saw ourselves as rebels or crusaders. 

We were fortunate to beat the establishment on that one. 


Williams 

Michael JcAomc William* coa6 boAn on May SO, 1953. He gAm up 
In the GAoveton Community thAough the *lxtle& and gAaduated £Aom 
GAoveton High School In 1971. 


I graduated from Grove ton High School in 1971, and lived in the 
Groveton Community until the fall of 1975. At Grove ton I was in an 
unusual position in that I was president of the school. I think it 
was the first time that the president of the student body was black. 
Before that they had a class president or vice-president named Ray- 
field Barber who was black. 

Groveton is a community that I have often found myself very 
puzzled by id that it has so much potential for change. There are 
many people who are trying to do things in terms of racial inter¬ 
actions. It's a community where if you look at it in terms of 
socioeconomic status and ethnic groupings, there are no particular 
ethnic groups that have a really outstanding majority. You may say 
that there are plenty of whites but their income level varies tre¬ 
mendously. I think that the Groveton Community allowed many people 
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to Interact with each other who never interacted before. 

The new school is in an area that is predominantly black. I 
rejoice that vdien I look in the phone book to look up Groveton High 
School I find the term Groveton Cannunity School. I think that 
mere are many people within the cannunity who made efforts to make 
the school into a real cannunity school. 

I think racial relations between blacks and whites have stepped 
backwards. For the most part there are very few people who are tak- 
3^®,“Vf advantage of die situation. I don't think there's adequate 
connunications between blacks and whites. One of the disastrous 
things I ve noticed is the presence of the so called recreation 
center at Groveton; I’ve never seen any white students there. When 
I grew up there it was still Bryant but it was still a cannunity 
recreation center. 1 never saw any white kids playing there. I 
ound that I don't like the whole idea of the recreation department 
that gives black kids a recreation center to play in. The only 
activities that were involved were games. That was a case of not 
using tne fullest potential of the facilities to allow people to 
advance, here's no cultural exchange or cultural enrichment. 

it you didn t have a recreation center the kids would still 
play basketball. .If they really wanted to play pool they could 
play pool at a friend s house. To me the rec center was an attempt to 
alleviate sane of the tension between black and whites by giving 
blacks a place to be, particularly black students. I think that 
»*** 6 a ^ so is c l° se d the door for many of than, that 

it they didn t have that recreation center mere they would be in¬ 
volved in other activities. 

1 a ^ so ,^ iav f to say that peer group pressures are tremendous 
within the black cannunity as well as most cannunities. I think 
that most blacks subiect themselves to the fears of peer group 
pressure, and they won t allow themselves to interact with whites. 

One of the things I really rejoiced in when I was in high 
sc ool is that I was president Q f a school that had a black popu- 
lation of perhaps eleven percent. I won the election by pretty much 
a landslide. There were certain things that we achieved that par- 
ac ^°°-*- y ear - It was the first year for the S.G.A. versus 
the b.C.A. set up. I felt that we had a greater possibility and 
chance of having people interact as people rather than racial group- 
mgs and rather then looking at each with bias and predjudice. I 
think that I was able to do things at Groveton because I was insane 
enough not to worry about peer group pressures. 

One of the things about Groveton that I appreciate and will 
never forget is that I saw there were people who were trying to 
^interact. It gave me the strength to decide to live in a way that's 



different from many people. As much as possible I'm not race con¬ 
scious. I try not to live that way. I think that Grove ton pro¬ 
vided a tremendous energy for change. I'm sorry to see that now 
they 've changed to be more conservative in terms of race relations. 
It's kinda heartbreaking to see that. There's less interacting of 
the races now than in the past. 

Growing up in the Grove ton area during the sixties was very 
interesting. I crave for the sixties again in terms of what it did 
nationally, keeping people aware of situations in the world and 
people trying to take action regardless of how depressing life may 
have been to the people who were trying to take action. 

The Grove ton area in the sixties was a time of 
great change socially. I think I actually got to a point I lived 
with the influence of the entire Groveton Caimunity rather than 
living with the influence of Quander Road. I think that if I had 
lived with the influences that were strongly around me, I would 
probably be out on the streets now being a hoodlum. I was able to 
gain frcm some of the ideas that other people had. I gained a cer¬ 
tain strength and a certain courage - not a courage that you would 
use in a fight, which was also a part of my growing up in those 
days - but civil courage, the courage to take action when there was 
no one around to see that you took action or to take action when you 
knew that there will be scores of people who disapprove or to take. 
a stand because it is right rather than going along with the majority 

of the people. . 

At the point of the Civil Rights Movement, particularly m 1968, 
I was only a fifteen year old. I think as far as participation in 
Civil Rights Movements are concerned, I'm a person who has chosen to 
live without organizations. I think the Civil Rights Movement 
achieved a lot. It was a unique time in American History, as well 
as local history. My overall feeling goes that you can't legislate 
virtue; you can't legislate laws to make people act correctly. You 
can't force people to act humanely because you have a law. It's an 
individual choice. 

We find that for instance there are housing laws. We already 
had these glorious laws in the late sixties. Blacks and members of 
other minorities, and in some cases whites would go in the neighbor¬ 
hood looking for housing and if the realtor decided he didn't want 
that person in that neighborhood, he simply didn't show him the 
house. It wasn't a case of what was legal. If he didn't show him 
the house, he can't claim discrimination. 

As far as participating in Civil Rights Movements are con¬ 
cerned , I think on an individual level I participated in a lot of 
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Civil Rights Movements. In high school I had friends who were white 
and had friends who were members of other ethnic groups other than 
being black. I think my interaction with those people particularly 
in my Junior year in high school when I was class vice-president, 
did more for me in terms of civil rights. I was more active in 
civil rights then, than in any other time of my life. 

Our Junior class was the class to start the really cheap proms 
at Grove ton. This sounds like a trite thing but it isn’t. In my 
Junior year we sponsored a prom that cost three dollars a couple, 
and even though the prices were only three dollars a couple I’ll 
admit that I gave tickets away to some people because they couldn’t 
afford to buy tickets. We participated in setting up tuxedo rentals 
and things like that. We got more people involved in mainstream 
conventional ideas and conventional things that society says one 
must go through. These people wanted to go into the mainstream of 
society, that's, in a way, standing up for peoples civil rights. 

We have a tendency in this country, blacks, whites. all Deoole 
in this country have a tendency to cast dirt upon people. We look for 
the negative things too often. Martin Luther King to me was a per¬ 
son who as I speak of him I urn . . . have to almost fight back tears. 
He’s a person who was a beautiful human being in terms of his own 
courage, his own strength and knowing what was right. He was good 
simply because he couldn’t do anything else. That’s very important. 
You’re not going to act in a good way, you're not going to act 
strongly because you have a title. If he had been a man without a 
title, he would have been just as effective. 

He could have been just as effective, if he had been in South 
Africa rather than the United States. He was a man.. .if he had been 
anywhere in the world, chances are he would have been destroyed, not 
necessarily assassinated as he was. He would have been destroyed 
because he was a man who said the truth and who couldn’t do anything 
but speak that truth. There' s a tremendous amount of courage in 
that, and a tremendous simplicity. 

If we don't denigrate poeple, if we don’t cut them down, the 
next thing we want to do is build them into super heroes. The truth 
of the matter is that the man to me was a super hero. Super hero, 
not such that one may put a big "S” on his chest and say, ’’this is a 
superman,” but the fact that he lived so simply. The truth is not 
anything very complex. It’s a very simple matter. He lived that 
way because it was the only thing he could do and that too is what 
he represents. 

It was the end of my sophomore year and they were talking about 
doing away with the dress code. So the beginning of my Junior year, 

22 Groveton didn’t have a dress code. It was kinda radical because we 




were the only school in Fairfax County that didn’t have a dress code. 
Well, we had a dress code but it was something like you could wear 
anything you wanted as long as you didn’t interrupt the educational 
process, so you could wear anything. I don't think anyone 
was ever brought before the review board for the type of clothing 
that they wore. I really enjoyed being in a place that was first 
to try something. It seemed the county had to change their policy 
because Groveton after all was doing without a dress code already. 

The years I remember the most about high school were 1970 and 
1971 and protesting had become very mild. In fact, I think 
they had better protests after we left. I'm kinda sorry sometimes 
that they didn't have protests*, on the other hand most of us really 
needed our education. 

The thing I liked about Groveton in those days is that Grove- 
ton got away from having sockhops and all that teeny-bopper type 
of stuff and they had rock concerts. One of the groups that play¬ 
ed was called Crank. It was quite interesting; the administration 
didn't like it too much. At the rock concerts you find more peo¬ 
ple drinking beer and smoking marijuana inside of the school and 
things like that, but at the same time you didn't find this com¬ 
petitive element of people trying to out dance the other. I 
enjoyed the rock concerts much better than I liked dances. Pro¬ 
bably because I'm not a good dancer. 

Now, I'm a teacher's aide in a high school and I see a lot of 
drugs, much more than I saw at Groveton. I don't know if it's 
because at Groveton I was so naive when I was there or what. I 
don't think we had any more or any less drugs than most of the 
Fairfax schools at that time. 

I hung out at Groveton as much as possible. I was involved in 
student government, involved in football and track and a number of 
other clubs and organizations. I hung out there for survival of my 
spirit. Of course high school kids feel there's other places to 
hang out at - Shakeys was one of them and the drive-in movies on 
occasion. 

The class of '69 I think people thought was the worst class 
ever. I thought it was the worst class ever and I was only a sopho¬ 
more. It's very difficult to say what the community thought. The 
P.T.A. at Gfoveton hasn't always been supported by the entire com¬ 
munity . It's always been certain segnents of the community who 
supported the P.T.A., as well as student government. I'm not cer¬ 
tain what the community thought in terms of the academics at Grove¬ 
ton. I thought the class of '71 was a great academic class. As I 
remember it, it was a four way tie for valedictorian, or something 
like that. People looked at Groveton as that school on the hill, 
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in those days up on Popkins Hill off Popkins Lane. It was that 
school on the hill that was mostly a hippie freaky type of school. 

The beauty of Groveton was that you could take people from a lot of 
different backgrounds and not force them to have to change. They 
could just allow people to be what they were, and I think that was 
the best part of Groveton. I don’t know if it's like that any 
longer. 

The things that affected me most about Groveton were not leg¬ 
ends, they were realities. In my senior year for instance my best 
friend got murdered. He was killed on the G.W. Parkway. That" 
was something that affected me for the rest of my life. I think 
that Groveton was a place where there was a lot of fun and games, 
but we had a mixture of tragedies at different times that forced us 
to grow up faster than high school students grow up now, and I don't 
know which one is better. 

The last time that I was in the comnunity, I found that the 
youth in the Groveton Comnunity are some what smaller than they used 
to be. That's the first impression that I have. These kids are 
really small, they're kids, and we were grown people. I think that's 
true of any teenager. I think you'll always think that way. 

The black comnunity must have doubled since I've lived here in 
the last four years. I'm used to people who grew up on Beacon Hill 
Road, Quander Road and Emit Drive. Now I'm starting to see black 
kids coming from all over, and that's kinda interesting. A lot of 
the kids who are there now are kids who just like the mainstream of 
the population have moved in from other parts of the United States. 

I guess Washington has had a lot of input into Groveton now a days, 
and that's about all I see in the comnunity now. 

Price 

Hr. Price taught high school during the. tnte.gfuitlon o{\ the 
AchoolA. He Ia nou) the aAAlAtant principal ofi Groveton High School 
and haA been working there Alnce the easily AeventleA. He dlAcuAAed 
Integration and how a lot o& changes ) particularly In the AlxtleA f 
have taken place duAlng hlA teaching career. 
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When they integrated schools in the sixties, the Fairfax County 
school system set up a program where they would teach black teachers 
how to work with white teachers and as we say, wasted $57,000. We had 
had 400 years of knowing how to work with white people, and the thing 
should’ve been just the opposite. They should’ve been taught how to 
work with us. In fact in these sessions, out of eight or nine dif¬ 
ferent groups, only one black teacher was in charge, the others were 
white teachers and we were integrated into these groups and they 1 ed 
end up asking us all the questions, although they got paid for twice 
as much as we did to run these sessions. 

Let’s take the situation of Luther Jackson which was the only 
black high school in Northern Fairfax County. All the students frcm 
the Fort Hunt area. Fort Belvoir area, McLean, all around, went to 
that one high school. In that school we had the activities that we 
have here at Groveton and this is scmething that has been lost. We 
had class officers, student government, the band, the choir, the 
football team, basketball team and this type thing. Since the six¬ 
ties mast of the black students have been involved in athletic pro¬ 
grams of the different high schools. 

With scire of the students in the sixties it never worked out, 
with white getting used to black students and black students getting 
used to white students, but today in Fairfax County there are very 
few confrontations between black and white students like they used 
to have. It's sad that more of the black students aren't involved 
in the whole process of the school and in the near future this will 
improve. 

I have two children, a son Harold, who at this time is assistant 
principal of Dogwood Elementary School in Fairfax County. My daughter 
is a teacher at Groveton Elementary School. It wasn't too bad being 
a parent in the sixties, because of the location in which we lived; 

I imagine if I had been in the inner city there might've been seme 
problems. My children were young coming through the sixties, and 
you needed a car to transport them everywhere they needed to go. 

So we had pretty good control. When my son reached the age to drive, 
the instructions we had given him frcm early childhood up to that 
time, paid off. 

I was bom in Alexandria, Virginia, and if you've done any re¬ 
search you know that Alexandria was one of the biggest slave market 
areas on the whole eastern coast. When I started school... even in 
elenentary school you knew your place. That was the term we used 
back then. You knew you couldn't go to the movies, you knew you 
couldn't go to the white schools and I lived in what you would call 
an integrated neighborhood I Most of Alexandria, except for about 
two sections, there were whites and blacks in the same neighborhood/ 



so we got along fine. You played football games and stickball games 

in the empty lots and that type thing . „ Franklin 

The section where I lived was called the hil ' blacks 

and Columbus Streets, right there near Green s Undertake . 

^uld ao towards the "uptown" as we called the school and the whites 

supines you'* have rode batt^^ 
get chased away from school. Hie white students that lived on the 
hill went through the same thing right along with w - 

As far as jobs and things like that, you were a paper boyor_you 
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work* no iobs in any stores. Teenage boys, at that time, had tn 
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‘The black schools didn’t have dress codes. 

boys didn't wear hats in the classrooms, not.^ f ^^ vo^ a^iot ' 

You took your hat off, or some teacher took it off for you, Mid not 

too gently at that I I can remember when I was at s <^ 
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“teli^ikties and the seventies went on the whole set <> 
changed among the high school students. In the sixties high sch 
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students were copying after the college students and kind of feeling 
their way and just going to see hew much they could get away with and 
found out it wouldn't be accepted. 

Martin Luther King, as far as the black people are concerned, 
affected the people here like Mahatma Ghandi did the people in India. 
He was a leader. He made, I would say, 99% of the black people proud 
of the whole issue of non-violence. T.V. helped a great deal because 
those of us who couldn't go through Alabama or those places with him 
could keep up with it on T.V. It gave a total population a sort of 
togetherness that it never had before. 

Then turmoil hit the whole country when he was assassinated. 
People went up in arms, and burned and looted and this type of thing, 
a way of showing the fact that they didn't like what had happened to 
their leader. 

During my early childhood up to the sixties as a yound adult 
"colored" and "Negro" were the "in" names. When I grew up if a black 
student called you "black" or "nigger" you went up side his head. 

There was a fight. We didn' t have too many because white kids in our 
neighborhood to even think about using those names back then, cause 
they knew it would be a fight. 

In the sixties people of my age and older had to put these names 
aside and accept the word "black." It wasn't hard to accept because 
we knew what the movement was about. It was just a matter of erasing 
the other two names out of our vocabulary. You knew, you'd walk in a 
class and say seme thing to a student about being a Negro, and he'd 
say, "don't say I'm a Negro? I'm black." You know you didn't mean to 
offend him. 

Now it is no problem. But the first year that this became pop¬ 
ular, I had a problem with my boys in physical education, I was 
teaching physical education then, and everytime I would slip up, some¬ 
body would tell me about it. We'd have an argument. Just a matter 
of, "Coach, you're old fashioned," or something like that. 

I have a grandmother that is still living. You better not tell 
her anything about being "black." She doesn't want to hear it, you 
knew, because of her age that's all she's known. 
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and we lost a good location. Then we had the other office at 1302 
Lafayette Drive here in the Mount Vernon area. 

We formed Merkli, McGuire originally because we wanted to have 
two brokers so that we would have coverage all the time. If I want¬ 
ed to go vacation I could without worrying, or if Mr. McGuire wanted 
to, he could without worrying. Opening an office with him relieved 
the pressure somewhat. Before I started in business I'd sell, 
by myself, three houses a month. Now we're selling on the average 
ot one a day. We had six Million Dollar Sales Club agents this 

year, and one of them has been in the Million Dollar Sales Club for 
five years. 

When I first started in real estate, you could get a home rea¬ 
sonably priced. They've quadrupled in price now, so it makes it 
very difficult for young people to buy a home. They have to have a 
combined income, both husband and wife working, in order to qualify 
to make the payments on the high mortgage rates. Back then people 

were caiplaining that six percent was considered high interest rate 
on the hone mortgages. New we have ten and a quarter up to eleven 
and it might possibly get higher. People would wait for the rate to 
drop. Now they see that they can't wait for the interest rate to 
drop because the prices of the homes are going up so fast they can „ 
see where they can afford to pay the higher interest rate in order to 
get ahead of the price increase. It isn't like it used to be, buyers 
sitting around waiting for the interest rate to drop. As they've 
realized in the past, while they were waiting for the rate to drop, 
the house price range was getting away from them and it cost them 
more money in waiting. 

Real estate people have been accused of escalating prices and in 
seme instances it's factual, but I've always tried to price hemes 
with a price that' s not inflated. A lot of it is also reproduction 
cost - materials, lumbers, and heme construction in general. Every¬ 
thing has escalated, even wages, and land prices have become very 
expensive. In this area a half acre lot is difficult to find, but 
when you do, you can't find one under $35,000.The home that I'm in in 
Kirkside was $32,750 and new it's close to $120,000. So like I said 
earlier they've quadrupled in price. Our average price range of 
hones new that we're selling is about $80,000 and it's very difficult 
to find a house in the Mount Vernon area for less. I don't think 
they' 11 level off because the first five or six years I was in real 
estate I felt that they had to level off but in this length of time 
I'm convinced that they will just continue to escalate in price. 

They (prices) increased back in the sixties at about 67o growth 
increase and then about two years ago they took a quick jump, seme of 



them 12 to 157o, But now they are more like 10% increase. The D.C. 
area makes them naturally higher because we do have a lot of people 
with higher incomes who can afford them, and the demand is greater 
because of the government. You 1 re reasonably close in so you can get 
higher prices in this general area than you can somewhere like Wood- 
bridge or farther out. 

Question: Did you hear any stories about this area when you first 
moved here? 

The builder dug up five graves up on top Lookout Court, right 
at the end overlooking Sherwood Hall Lane, and the Smithsonian 
Institute came out and opened some of the graves and found that 
after checking the bone structure and the skeleton lying in the 
ground that it was slaves from back in slavery time. The George 
Mason family owned this particular area. Of course before that, 
it was part of George Washington's farm. They built homes out 
over that point where they dug up the wooden caskets or boxes 
the slaves were buried in. They were pretty well deteriorated, 
but still had seme old rusty nails and skeletons. One other 
story that I was told was that down near Engleside, Bernice 
Carter Davis, who was a descendant of the first real estate 
broker in Virginia, found and uncovered a lot of handmade 
bricks, and her determination was it was the remains of George 
Washington's eight sided bam. Of course she died before she 
really got that as a fact, but that was her idea. 


Shepherd 

MaJik ShdpheAd thd buitdeA and cont/iactoA. thd KiAkAidd 
subdivision and is now buiZding in thd VistAict o^ Columbia . He has 
livdd in thd ojida ail his li&d and has Sddn many changes that havd 
OCCUAJldd, 

Question: From whom did you purchase the Kirkside property? 

Frcm Kirk Wilkinson. 

Question: Who contracted you to build Kirkside? 
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Nobody, we did it for a speculative venture. We developed it. 

We built it. We did it to make money. There are a variety of 
styles. The first of those was, I think, $32,000. We had one 
house down there for less than $29,950. 

Question: How many houses did you build there? 

Just slightly over 100. I think the highest priced house we 
built was $65,000. It was one of them at the top of the hill 
around Lookout Court. The largest house is the Williamsburg 
type with the big dormers on top. That sold in the 40's. 

Some were in the 50 ? s 

The price structure didn’t vary a whole lot. We built a few 
houses that were more expensive. As I said, the cheapest house 
was $29,950. We built that as an attraction. It was a good 
subdivision, I think it was a good section. It seems to have 
held up. We did very well on that. 

Money. That's what attracts all the real estate developers - 
money, profit. 

Question: How much are they now? 

$180,000. 

Question: What company built Kirkside? 

That was Wellington Construction. 

Question: When was Kirkside started? 

1963. 

Question: When was it completed? 

1968-69. 

It (Kirkside) was a good site for houses. No problems with the 
land. No development problems. No bis: flood control thinss or that 
type of thing. Sewers and the utilities were there. Utilities are 
What creates an urban sprawl. Water and electricity you can bring in 
fairly easy. Sewage disposal was available so that made It desirable 
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to build houses. I wouldn't say it was the most profitable but it 
certainly was one of the most. 

The land was easily worked. That was a big dairy farm. It was 
pretty open. There were very few trees. 

We found bones that were obviously human. We brought in Margaret 
Mead, an anthropologist. She is rather well known. She died recently. 
She came out and we were able to find one of the graves. That par¬ 
ticular one was a Negro male. By a little research we found out that 
the land at one time belonged to Beverly Mason who was a brother or 
a cousin or something of George Kason. It was a location for the 
slave graveyard. There were quite a few bones. It was hard to tell 
how many exactly. When we first found them, we were moving earth. 

Skulls rolled out of the truck when we dumped the dirt. Miss Mead 
took all of them. She took them back over to the Smithsonian Institute. 

Fairfax County was a very desirable place. The main reason for 
growth was the exodus from the cities. During Eisenhower’s adminis¬ 
tration the Supreme Court ruled against the separate but equal educa¬ 
tion. They said it was unconstitutional. The people left the cities. 

I suppose that had to do with the start of developing in Fairfax 
County, Fairfax County being the closest to Washington where they 
could commute. 

They came in great numbers. Washington just went to pot. There 
was nothing left. It got to be a terrible town. It's improving some 
now, but it was a terrible, dirty, ugly, run down, dilapidated town 
for a long time. 

Question: What kind of people moved into Kirkside? 

Many of them were military, being so close to the Pentagon and 
Fort Beivoir. A lot of them were professional. There were 
dentists, a couple of doctors, and government workers. A typical 
middle class suburban community. Fairfax County thought it very 
desirable to have that type of community then. Now they’ve got 
enough of it. They say they don't want anymore. 


Fones 

Dawn C. FoneA aa a ptano teadizfi who kcu> been Itvtng In the 
Gfiovetcm cviea. ft twenty 4 even ye.ovu>. A* a hobby , UfiA . FoneA hoA 
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done, extensive tLOAeasich on the fuAtony ofi King* Highway. She nevealA 
many tittle known faactA on the eanly butony ot this his tonic noad 
and ttA houAQA. 


. xtlissssx x-szsi r^sa r£$ ic 

3 >-»• . “«• ~u T££Z 

££££ Sar4“ iS d tlJ British Colonies were called the King's 

hl8to toing the Revolutionary War the colonies did not ^^o much 
for the SSg of England. They discontinued calling it the Kl^s 
Highway S3 called it the Post^Road. o«r 

t±ie mail carriers carried the man. since iu railed 

Set” Alexandria with the little tomofColcte s «' c aul?t£r 
Colchester Road for a long time. After tha > _ 

Cravel'Road, and then back^again^o^ {Sghway you needed to ford 

Cameron Run that was located down where the Holiday Inn is today on 

Telegraph Road . , ^ . Highway), the first estate you would 

Coming up the hill, <Aing b nj-g pallpd Mount 

?SsSl ln i?'be^e5SS?' 'hZ ihSoSt. “^““SVsTm^ 

ss £2£ X3r£ 

ing fought and there was a fort bui officers ’ quarters. 

fetfSac^fta^ facross the highway frmMount 

Pleasant. Mount Eagle was buiit hy Brian Fairfax ^alf sis _ 

Sge £^L\err e aborS^ e Se en They were contemporaries, 

“ d Highway you would — 

where the K-Mart is located today. This deme was til t n S 

1952 when we moved to this area. During the first part or our 

here ’This W wa S a the a hS offeorge Mason's grandson, whose name was al¬ 
so George Mason? It was described as being a very gracious and 
S hSe. It had 25 roans, which sounds roany enough. The 
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a close friend of Patrick Henry. They were political friends, and 
they discussed the situation during the upheaval of our birth of a 
nation. 

Bellville had its ghosts too. The ghost is supposed to be of 
George Washington sitting in the library, on a sofa reading a book. 

Hayfield, of course, is no longer standing. But the community 

of Hayfield is there. This belonged to Lund Washington, who was a 
cousin of George Washington. The land there belonged to George Wash¬ 
ington originally. 

The house had a magnificent boxwood garden. Mrs. Wilson, the 
widow of the president, bought sane of the boxwood, and had it trans¬ 
planted to the Bishop’s Garden in the Washington Cathedral. I’ve 
also read that some of the boxwood had been transplanted to the 
Masonic Temple down in Alexandria. 

Now since 1679, when King’s Highway was called the Potomac Path, 
there had been a continuing parade of people and vehicles traveling 
on this road. First there were the Indians. Then there were the 
statesmen on their way from Williamsburg to Philadelphia. Then there 
were the businessmen in a hurry. There were stagecoaches, circuit 
riders, and men who carried the mail. And Lafayette’s troops on 
their way to Yorktown. Tories on their way to prison in Williamsburg. 
And of course, George Washington, and Patrick Henry, and many people 
you read about in history. 

As I use King’s Highway, I remember those people and places. I 
would like to think that they know that they are not forgotten, that 
they play an important part in our memories as well as our history. 


Gibbin 

M/l6. Shelia Gibbon a houAewlfie. who hcu llve,d In the, GA.ove.ton 
Community fioA. ten ye.a/u>. She. knom a lot about the, Ge.oA.ge, Ma6on 
Estate., Huntley, Its hl&toA.y, and lt& AuAAoundlng &. 


This is an historic house and it is part of George Mason's es¬ 
tate. The Historic Society accepted that as a trust about five 
years ago and it must maintain its country look forever. I understand 
there was supposed to be a ghost here but we have never seen it if 
there was one or heard it or have any evidence of a ghost. 

This property belonged to George Mason and he gave it to his 
grandson on the occasion of his marriage. His grandson was a no to- 



Alexandria Gazette on August the 19th, 1848, describes this hone as 
one of the best and most extensive mansions in this part of Virginia. 

There were elegant gardens we are told, that were terraced down 
in the back to a stream. And of course their stream was fed by a 
spring, thereby the name Springbank. 

During the Civil War, the 63rd Regiment from Pennsylvania camp¬ 
ed on the grounds, and did a great deal of damage to both the heme 
and the grounds. 

Then coming on down King's Highway, you would cane to Mount 
Comfort. Now this was a lovely home that was built in the 1800's. 

It had a cannanding view of Alexandria and Washington, D.C. You 
could see for miles around. Then caning further south you came to 
Huntley which is located now on Harrison Lane. . This house was built 
to be used as a hunting lodge by the Mason family. It was never 
lived in year around. Until, of course, the twentieth century. 

There were 1000 acres around Huntley., And there was a magnificent 
view of the Potomac River frem the door of Huntley. 

The house across the road from Huntley is just as old itself. 
This was the caretaker's home. He lived there year round, and took 
care of Huntley. The slave quarters and the necessary, and the 
spring house are still standing. 

Then of course you know about Mount Erin. Mount Erin is where 
we find Virginia Hills today. In the 1800's Thcmas Tracy came here 
from Ireland. He built Mount Erin on the highest point of land for 
miles around. He built it across from Stoneybrook. 

Stoneybrook was built and owned by Carmander Walter Brook who 
was in the Virginia Navy during the Revolutionary times. He was a 
very close friend of George Washington. He lived there for quite 
some time. He had a little boy who died when he was six years old. 
He was buried there in the family graveyard at Stoneybrook. George 
Washington ccmmunicated with his friend Lafayette and ordered a mar¬ 
ble tombstone to be put above the little boy's grave. His grave was 
there for one hundred years. Then it was moved to Charlestown, West 

Virginia. . , 

And of course you knew about the ghost that is supposed to be. 
at Stoneybrook. Even today there are supposed to be queer noises in 
the mansion. Doors will open unexpectedly and close unexpectedly. 
And from time to time they have trouble keeping a caretaker because 

of the strange noises. , 

Bellville was another beautiful home on Telegraph Road. It s 
still standing. It was built in 1763. It belonged to George John¬ 
son, who was George Washington's attorney. So, of course George 
Washington went there from time to time. George Johnson was also 






rious gambler and he kept it for awhile and then he gambled it away 
to a local doctor. The doctor had it for seven years and he sold his 
section of Harrison Lane to another gentleman. There have only been 
four owners of this house and only three of Huntley since 7 9. 
has been pretty stable. 

This was one tract. This was the overseers house Huntley 
was the manor house. When it was originally constructed the ° ™' ac 
ramp much closer then it does now. You could see the Potanac frcm 
the front porch. It was run like a plantation. This was all fields 
from here to Route 1 and down to Gun Springs to old #236 about a mi e 
down Route 1. This was plantation land fran here to the river. 

The next big thing they are going to do is to start tours at 
Huntlev next vear. Thev (the countv') are going to start renovating 
it this spring. It will be like any other historic monument in the 

aCea ''some of the trees on this property are 300 years-old. They’re 
oaks mostly and it's perfectly possible that our forefathers tied 
their horses to these trees because plantation societies were ^st¬ 
ing societies. They didn't have any recreation. There;weren t any 
music halls or theaters or anything like that so they visited each 
other for fun. I like to think that it's possible one of the trees 
might have had Washington's horse tied to it. 

Up on the top of the hill are Civil War redoubts where they 
planned to defend ttas area it necessary. There are some musket 
balls. Before that it belonged to the Indians because there are a 
lot of Indian remains here. This whole tract in pre-history was a 
lake bed. We find fossile rocks all the time with animal imprints, 
fish and fern and things like that in the rocks. It was a lake as 
late as 2000 years ago, because they're Indian artifacts and they 

always camp near water. _ . - „ . 

The pond and the stream are the head waters of Little Hunting 
Creek. We are on well water. We don't have city water here. It s 
divine water. It's not chemicalized. It's just natural. It ccmes 
from deep deep under the ground. Probably, the lake that was on 

top is underground. , , ■ ^ __ 

The only real school in this area was a slave school. Geo ge 

Mason and George Washington's property ran side by side and since 
there was a heavy concentration of slaves in this general area they 
decided - Washington being a very forward thinking man, Mason also 
they decided that the slave children needed educating, primarily to 
teach them the language and how to count. Sane of them became fore¬ 
men and they needed to be able to count how much cotton, how much 
com and so forth. The slave school is still standing down here. 
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Washington and Mason split the cost of an instructor between them 
and all the slaves up to 12 years went to the slave school to learn 
English and learn to count. 

The foundations of this house were built in 1779. Its been in 
three fires. The interior came from England. It belonged to the. 
ancestorial home of a Mrs. St. Jermain, who purchased this.house in 
1937 or *38 from one of the heirs of the doctor. Twice this house 
has nearly burnt down to the ground. The foundation is the original. 
There is only one original roan; all the others have been repaired 
or replaced. 

The dining room is an original. We had a fire in there which 
destroyed one wall since we've lived here and it cost $30,000 to 
put it back. The kind of walls and the kind of woodwork you cannot 
buy anymore. They have to be handmade. 

The main house (Huntley) the Historic Society is gonna take 
over and then they'll furnish it to period. That house is really 
interesting because it has a seventeenth century ice house. It s 
entirely underground. What they did in the winter was chop ice off 
the river or where ever they could find it, the thicker the better. 
Then they put it underground and if you get enough of it, it's just 
like a refrigerator. There used to be an earth entrance down below 
but that's gradually overgrown. They raised the top^and put.the ice 
down in and they had great huge iron hooks that they'd pull it out 
with. 

They had a lot of slaves. Those are slave quarters over there 
originally. Now it's two apartments. Our sons live in the lower 
one and the upper one we rent to a young man who works in Washington 

This was country area when we moved in. Where Beacon Mall is 
was a field where circuses and carnivals were held. Hybla Valley 
had Thieves Market and Atlantic Thrift Store. I think there were 
only two stores there and that was all open land. Now all of the 
open land has been closed up and there isn't any open land left. 


i 
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Huntley Photo Essay 

The Huntley estate was built: by Thomson Francos Mason. It is 
no ;£ known whether Mas on Lived in Huntley . The house is a notable ex¬ 
ample of easily nineteenth centu/iy axchitectusie and relatively a 
complete complex. The Huntley complex consists of: 

1. The mansion house 

2. Necessary and Storage room 

3. Root cellar 

4 . Ice house 

5. Spring ho use 

6 . Tenant house 

Huntley is an important architectural landmark which now belongs 
to the Historic Society. The Historic Society will begin restoring 
the estate to preserve its natural look from the 1900's. Huntley 
should be open to the public in the Fall of) 1980. 
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Huntley, mansion house viewed from the front. 







The Tenant house is a bsiick two-story structure. It is approx¬ 
imately two hundred seventy leet west oh the mansion house. It 
burned in 1947 ; now only the exterior walls are original. 


The mansion house is oh brick construction. The house was 
originally "H” shaped, with three stories in the middle section, 
and two stories in the wings on each side. 


Huntley, viewed ^cm the reax. 
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The ApAinghouAe tA bAtck, 

and the ApAtng doiectly action the AtA.eet, iom the Aounce oh the. 
6oath branch oh Littte bunting Oteek. Mou) oveAgAoum, aX ^ dthh^cuJU 
to deteAmtne ttA oAiglnal uAe. TheJte ti> no h&>u) °i wateA h 0/L ^ 6 
almoAt compJLetety The jt/iuctu/ie. tA aLL undeA.gA.ound. 


A Atave Achoot owned by Geo Age Washtngton and Geo Age M aAon to 
educate theJji AljaveA . Located on the coAneA. oh Lockheed BouZevaAd 
and UawiAon Lane . 
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GENERATIONS 

Miller 


Changes in the Grove ton community can be witnessed through de¬ 
velopment and modification, but one thing that rarely changes is the 
people. The contrast between the usual suburban community with its 
short-term residencies and the Groveton community is the combination 
the Groveton area has of short-term families and families that have 
lived here for as long as four generations. To gain a better under¬ 
standing of their contribution in the development of the Groveton 
area we interviewed several families who have lived here for a long 
time. Strong imprints have been made beginning with the early fami¬ 
lies of George Washington and George Mason who designed much of the 
land area and housing of this community. Other such families are 
the Reids' who owned Beacon Hill Airport and now lease the land to 
Beacon Mall; the Saunders, descendants of West Ford and long time 
residents of Gum Springs whose property was deeded to them by George 
Washington; the Prof fit family, who lived on Popkins Lane and cleared 
land area to pave roadways; and Mrs. Karen Miller who is the great 
granddaughter of Mr. and Mrs. Frank Morris, owners of the Blue Moon 
Tourist Cabins and the first restaurant on Route 1. 

Mrs. Miller is a teacher at Mount Vernon High School and de¬ 
scribes her great grandparents. 

tl My great grandmother and grandfather, Mr. and Mrs. Frank Morris, 
owned a lot of property at the comer of Route 1 and Beacon Hill Road. 
They ran the Blue Moon Tourist Cabins and also had the first restau¬ 
rant frcm Alexandria to Richmond - it was the Blue Moon Restaurant." 

Wien asked if Mrs. Miller knew the exact location of the Blue 
Moon Tourist Cabins she answered, "My great grandmother used to have 
a stone house where the bank is now on the comer. The area south 
of that, between Beacon Hill and Memorial Street was where the tour¬ 
ist cabins were. The stone house was built by my grandfather. It 
was still in the Morris family until it was sold to the nursery 
which was only a couple years ago." Mrs. Miller re¬ 

members her father, Charles Faulkner, telling stories about the Bea¬ 
con Hill Airport. "The airport was there at Beacon Hill when the 
family was living there and there were a lot of airplane crashes. 
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One had crashed on the lawn of their house which is where the bank 
is now. 

fp My father’s uncle is also from this area. His family used to 
live here. The name is Coppage and he was an instructor for sane 

of the pilots at the airport.” ^ . __ 

As Mrs. Miller remembers her great grandfather, Frank Morris, 
Sr., who was Justice of the Peace in this area, and the tourist 
cabins he originated on Beacon Hill Road, a fifth generation has 

just recently begun. 


Proffit 

Cline Hamilton PAG^d* boAn on PebAuaAy 7, 1904. He. iiut 
came, to the GAoveton aAea ^Aom Wilke&boAO, UoAth CaAolina, In MaAch 
ofi 1931. He Hoed on what wa& lateA Richmond Avenue, and eventually 
movzd to PopkinA Lam. 

Question: When did you first move to the Grove ton area? 

I believe it was in March of 1931. 

Question: Whereabouts did you live then? 

What was later Richmond Avenue, right opposite of Number 1 
Highway from the old two-room Groveton School. 

Question: And then you lived on Popkins Lane for a while? 

I moved there... *43. 

Question: What was your occupation? 

Shovel operator, machine operator, or whatever you want to call 
it. The roads I cleared was down in White Oaks. 

Popkins Lane only went as far as Earl Popkins house. There was 
three dairy farms over there. Ayers was the first one, then Ludwig 
Popkins, then Earl Popkins. There was one other house on the road, 
a Mr. Costello. That was the total of the area on Popkins Lane - 
three farms, one house. 
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They farmed with horses, all of them. Mr. Ayers had about five. 
Lud Popkins usually kept four, and Earl four or five, all work horses. 
One tractor on the road was a W-30 International that Earl Popkins 
had. He used to thrash wheat with it*, cut wheat and thrash wheat. 

He used it to cut his ensilage. All the ensilage was cut by hand, 
loaded on wagons, hauled up next to the silo; then they'd run it 
through the cutting box and blow it up the silo. 

Everybody had a little garden. Down towards Belvoir the Talbots 
used to grow and sell vegetables and flowers, an awful lot of flowers. 
They had more flowers than all the rest of the people put together. 

Popkins Farm covered between three and four hundred acres. All 
the way from the creek on one side, clear to Kirk Wilkinson's on the 
other. 

Lud Popkins had the most unique job in the United States, they 
say. He was tie breaker for the county board. The board voted three 
and three; then Mr. Lud was supposed to go in and cast the deciding 
vote. My God almighty, son, worst job in the world.' 

Right at the comer of Number 1 Highway and Popkins Lane was the 
catholic church. I've been by there on a Sunday morning and seen the 
congregation cane out when there was three people and the priest come 
out of the church.' 

Penn Daw Hotel was there and later on The Evelyn Inn was built 
there about the time I moved to Grove ton. Margaret Peck, better 
known as Maggie Peck, built the Evelyn Inn, a tourist place. Pierce 
Reid had the place on top of the hill, Beacon Airport. Mr. Arthur 
Kirby lived up on the hill across from Popkins Lane, Memorial Heights 
they called it. That was a dairy farm before I came out there. The 
first house I owned was in that Memorial Heights sub-division. 

Way later a bunch of gypsies came out there and parked on Pierce 
Reid's place, where Beacon Airport was. Must have been fifty or more 
of them. He rented them the privilege of putting their trailers and 
things out there. 

Along about '32 they built the first brick schoolhouse at 
Grove ton. Only school in the area. There was one little school over 
on Fort Hunt Road at Snowden, a little one-room schoolhouse. There 
was another one out toward Franconia. There was one in Engleside 
next to Talbot's place. That was all the schools in the whole area. 

A streetcar line came out of Washington through Alexandria and 
down to Mount Vernon. They had what they called the milk train. 

They used to haul the milk from there on Popkins Lane, over to the 
streetcar track and load their milk on the streetcars to carry it 
into Washington to the dairies. During the war the Thompson's dairy 
in Washington got out one of their old horse wagons and rented three 
big horses from Earl Popkins and was delivering milk around Washing- 




ton with horses again. That was during World War II. 

General Patton kept his private riding horse over hctne for a 
month. They wanted to board her over there. Earl Popkins used to 
keep a bunch of horses up at his farm. Then during World Warll. 
everybody and his brother rode a horse. Bill Viar, at one > 
ninety-two head, opened Viarwood Riding School. He owned ninety-two 
head of horses, mules, ponies, donkeys. You name it; Bill Viar 
had it. 

Question: What was Route 1 like then? 


A two lane highway and sometime in the thirties I dug out for 
the third lane all the way frcxn Alexandria to Triangle, Dum¬ 
fries . 


Question: Why did you move out of the Grove ton area? 


Just to get the old country boy back out of town I redcon. 
I lived in Alexandria and I didn't like it m town. 
Groveton got populated later on. 


Question: Do you know anything about the plane crash on Popkins Hill? 

Yeah, great foggy night a plane came right down between Brian 
Popkin's house. He had his landing gear down. You could see 
where it cut through their old lilac hedge. I hadn't been 
asleep but a few minutes. A terrible explosion, lights went 
out. I got the telephone and called the operator and told her 
we'd had a plane crash out there. She said they'd had a dozen 
calls on that. I said, "Not this one 'cause it hadn't happened 
'bout three minutes." 

They'd had one out there around Franconia someplace the same 
night.' I ran out and the whole country there was a fire, looked 
like. Plane was laying right in the edge of White Oaks there, 
bottom side up, and people were caning out. It was pasture 
there, and a gate, and this hostess had the people all up there 
at the gate. I heard that the pilot, or co-pilot one, lost an 
eye. That was the worst hurt of any of the passengers. Part of 
that plane lay there for.. .1 reckon six months. 
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Entwisle 

Sank Entwisle came, to the Gxoveton aAea tn 1946 £Horn downtown 
Alexandria. Msi*. Entwisle, who is 79 years old, shore* her family'* 
memories and disposition*. 

When we first moved here, we had no Giant. The closest store to 
us was Chauncey’s Grocery Store. They furnished the things unless we 
ran in on Saturday to seme of the chain stores in town. 

As we came into Grove ton we had to cross the Hunting Creek where 
there is now the Woodrow Wilson Bridge. The kids used to hate to 
cross that place especially at night. The creek used to back up and 
was the awfullest place before they filled it up. 

There was a colored woman who took care of the kids while I work¬ 
ed. We always tended to our own business very strictly and kept 

the children in the yard. We taught them to mind their own business. 

The children used to tell me somethings that I wouldn' t tell you. 
I had a little grandaughter, Rosalie, who had her finger cut off. I 
had to take her to the doctor, Martin Delaney, everyday and have her 
finger dressed. The other children all went to Colonial Beach and 
stayed a week. I kept Rosie and Martha with me. Rosie told the other 
children that she and I had gone through a haunted house and that 
spiders got all over us. It was the most ridiculous thing that I had 
ever heard. The children all came running over and said "Mama, you 
never took us through the haunted house!' 1 I said, "No, and Mama 
wouldn't have been in that house either." 

Now Lois and Billy worked. They went to Hayfield and down to 
Rose Hill where they had that riding stable. Lois worked down in 
Hayfield and she had taken a course in English riding. She was a 
beautiful rider, jumping everything. There wasn't anything she 
couldn't jump. Lois got married and Billy went into the service and 
that was the end of their riding. 

Everyone of the children used to like school but Martha. Yes, 
Martha whopped the teacher. I never was so embarrassed in all my 
life. Now when your mother and aunt went to school, they had to wear 
dresses, they couldn't show any of their shoulders. They were sup¬ 
posed to wear long sleeved dresses. Their dresses were down below 
their knees. I remember your grandfather bought Lois and Pat a 
blouse, when nylon first came out. They wore them to school and the 
teacher made them come home and take then off. 

The children did sometimes get into mischief. Pat, she found a 
pond and she and your mother went and caught the fish. The poor man 
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had heart trouble and he ran after them. I seen him coming and I 
went to him and asked, ,l What , s the matter?" He said that the girls 
had got his fish. 

All this farm land out here belonged to the Ayers. They sold 
it all off for building lots. There's one place around here that 
they call "Strawberry Hill." I don't know exactly where it is. When 
we first came here the children would take buckets and pick great big 
buckets of blackberries too. 

We weren't down here during the depression. We lived in Alex¬ 
andria. It was awful. You didn't have any jobs. Your great grand¬ 
father worked for the railroad. He got maybe two days out of two 
weeks work. He had to take odd jobs wherever he could get them. We 
owned a heme out on Walnut Street. We lost that during the depres¬ 
sion because we couldn't keep it up. 

I worked because I had to help Betty and them. Work was scarce 
and it paid very little. Lewis hadn't got back on his regular job, 
so I had to work to help. Then they didn't think women should work. 
During the depression everyone would almost have to get down on their 
knees and beg to get a job. They would just give you three or four 
hours a week and then didn't pay you anything. I worked eight hours 
a day and made nine dollars and something a week. I had to pay a 
dollar and a quarter to go to Washington. 

We went to Dixie Pig out on Washington Street. We used to take 
the kids to the Dixie Pig. They thought it was the best thing in 
the world. There was a little place on Washington Street called the 
White Tavern and it sold great big hamburgers for a nickel. Some¬ 
times on Sunday we used to take them out to this frozen custard place 
on Washington Street. 

Question: I can remember a story you used to tell me about this old 
woman who would sit with a shot gun on her lap and not let anyone in. 

You're talking about that old lady who used to live by King's 
Highway. She had this little house and the government wanted 
her to sell it. She wouldn't do it. She used to sit out there 
with that gun over her knee all day long to keep them from her 
lot. We used to go by and check on her. Betty was so afraid 
that she was going to get sick, for she was so old. I don't 
know what exactly came of it but they built there. 

Question: I know you said your daughter died young. What did you 
do with all her ten children? 
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I stayed here and took care of them. The only reason I married 
my son-in-law was to take care of the children. Melvin was an 



infant and Tina was hurt. 


Tina was run over by a car. Her skull got crushed and her side. 
Tina got so that she couldn't even sit up, let alone talk. She 
was in the hospital in a coma for five months and nineteen days. 
Dr. Delaney said her brain on one side was mashed out. He told 
us that she wouldn't live through the night. I have Tina right 
now. Tina is 21 years old. She's an invalid and she can't walk. 
She is paralyzed on one side. She can't talk very plain. She 

nas only the ability of a six year old. 


Question: Didn't it cost you a lot of money? 

Yes, it cost a lot of money but people all over, everybody in 
the caimunity helped. The fire department and "the Lions Club 
helped, also. They were very good. 

Your grandfather worked at Fort Belvoir. He stayed down there 
constantly. The only reason I married him was so the children 
wouldn t be separated. 

My mother died at childbirth and my little sister burned to 
death in a fire. They had to separate me from my father because 
he said he couldn' t take of us. 

When Billy was bom Lois said, "Mama I don't want him." 

I said, "All right, we'll send him back." 

She said, "Mama, let's put him down the toilet." 

I said, "O.K., you can put him down the toilet." 

When she went to the front room window and saw that they had 
arrived hone, she came running to me and said, "Come on Mama, 
let s put him in the toilet.'" Deed she did want to put him 
down the toilet.' 

^ie also took him and lost him. I heard her tell him one day 
while they were playing on their tricycles, "I'm going to lose 
you.again. I going to lose you again." We knew a couple of 
policemen and they would always say when they saw the black dog 
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they knew the Williams children were out. 

Question: Didn't you say that you had uncles that rode with Mosby's 
Rangers? 

Yes, I had two. 

Question: What were Mosby 1 s Rangers? 

They were the Confederate Soldiers. They tried to protect the 
southern families. One of ny great grandmothers where I was 

raised was in the church yard one day. I heard Aunt Lou say 
they asked her if she had any relatives in the Southern Army. 

She said "Yes," she had two and she was proud of it. They told 
her that they were going to hang her. They threw the rope over 
the branch. I heard Aunt Lou say she's never heard a more beau¬ 
tiful sound as when she heard the trumpet blowing as those Mos¬ 
by's men came riding up the hill. 

Question: So you have a pretty historical family? 

Not historical, just plain people. 

Question: If you had a choice on whether to move from Grove ton area 
or stay here what would you do? 

I'd stay right here where I am. It's home. It's been a very 
good place to live. 


Saunders 


Bfiuce A. SaundeAS Is a descendant oft West Tond, a slave ^ok 
G eotge Washington, who eventually owned pnopeAty In Gum Springs. 
Wi. Saunde/is has been living In the Gum Springs asiea since 7932. 
He talks about the changes that have taken place &Aom this time . 


I've lived here every since thirty.. .two. I was bom in Wash¬ 
ington, but this was originally my mother's home. 
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j use ^- to ca ^ this area Mud Hole Farm, because it was muddy 

and had a lot of springs. The reason they call it Gum Springs - 
because they had a lot of springs and a lot of gum trees. At one 
time when you left heme when it was raining, you had to wear your 

oots out to the highway, and put them in the mail box where you 
put your shoes on. 

Great, great grandfather West. Ford was a slave of George Wash¬ 
ington. George Washington used to carry uim practically everywhere, 
just like a son. He even used to carry him to Christ’s Church in 
Alexandria. That's were he attended church. He (West Ford) was more 
like a foreman. He used to repair wagons, wheels, and farm plows. 

They say that Bushrod Washington, George Washington's brother, 
was his father. My grandmother once told me that George Washington 
was his father. They gave him Gum Springs. Some of the land he 
brought. If you search back the titles on most of the property 
around here, you probably go back to West Ford. 

. ^ s keen quite a bit changed. It was hard to get financing; 

in fact, financing was impossible to get. People would build houses 

the best way they could. Most of the old houses and things have been 
tom down. 

We used to have quite a bit of fires from those wood stoves, but 
all that has changed. They started this campaigning a couple of 
years ago with the Health Department, coming through condemning 
everything. ^ 

. . r ^ le P eo Pf e bave changed quite a bit. They have a very active 
civic association. You don't have too many of the older people. 

Most of the people now are newcomers or either offspring from the 
older families in the area. 

Now the biggest thing (in Gum Springs) is the gym, the recreation 
center, switnning pool, tennis courts, the ball diamond, and the new 
school. They only had a two room (elementary) school. Then they 
built another three room school. The elementary school down here only 
Y en *" to se venth grade. Luther Jackson was the first black high school 
in the area. Alexandria, I think went as high as the tenth - Parker 
Gray. 

After you came over the top of the hill up there in Groveton, 

most all this down through here was woods. This (Fordscn Road) was 
the Old Richmond Highway. I think it was thirty-four, they straight¬ 
ened it out because they used to have a lot of accidents on the sharp 
curve here and another curve by the Post Office. They straightened 
it out and now it's down through the shopping center area. 
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Alexandria was the only place that had a big market, there back 
of City Hall. An alley there, used to be like a fanner 1 s market, 
where people caning from the country had stands and things. My 
grandmother used to have a stand. Every weekend they would take 
farm products and drive the horse and wagon to Alexandria. 

A guy named David Crockett, that lived in Grove ton, ran what 
you call a "Get Me" service. He had this big car and it picked up 
people, carry ’em back and forward to Alexandria,or either you had 
to walk all the way over to where the boulevard is new to catch the 

electric car. 

Back in those times people farmed and didn’t have to buy too 
much stuff. My grandmother raised everything they used. She had a 
cold remedy. She used to use a tablespoon of lard and onion. About 
a cup of molasses. Boil it until the onion was done. And she’d 
give it to us as a cold syrup, and it was very eood. 

A lot of times they didn’t have money. They’d carry eggs, 
chickens, and things like that and trade 'em off for sugar, coffee 
and tea. Sort of a trade, you knew, a swap. 

Back during that time we didn’t have too many places to go. We 
used to get together at peoples houses or either at the church, cause 
it wasn’t any beer gardens or anything like that. 

When I was caning up there wasn’t too many restaurants. If it 
was, you couldn’t eat in then. You had to go to the back door to 
get something. You could get a hot dog for.. .5£. Shoot, I think a 
not dog costs 65$ or 75C new, soda 5C. You could make a telephone 
call for 50. We eat down at the Village Chef a lot. now. They have a 
small place and they have good food. 


Parker 


M/i. William Vanken, hca> lived in the. axea Aince childhood and 
iA now the manager o& tAanApohloution in A/iea I. Va/ikeKA Lane iA 
nmed a&teA the Va/tken. family. 


When I was a child, the street was named Snowden Lane. My cou¬ 
sin, who is my father's brother, built up the area down there. They 
cleared out the trees and put a farm up there on Snowden Lane. He 
had the street renamed to Parker Lane. It used to run all the way 
down to Riverside Road. Then they brought it back to the curve where 
^ the appletree is, and that"s where it is today. 






My parents got the area near Foster Intermediate, Mount Vernon 
Hospital and Mount Vernon Fire Department in the earlv 1900’s. When 
l was about, five to ten years old, Sherwood Hall Lane and Parker Lane 

Springs ^ ~' USt & couple of farms “ ^ iittle community of Gum 


Ify favorite restaurant in the area is Dixie Pig mainly because 
you have a choice of foods. You don’t have to eat just hamburgers 
or just steak. Normally, when I go out unless I really have some- 
aung in mind, I go to Dixie Pig because you can chose what you get 


Busing, of course, has changed in every respect since I've been 
rn t ^ le caiiuunity. When I first started driving there were only 
iUCJ buses, now we have about 700. I remember my folks telling me 
about the street cars that ran from D.C. to Mount Vernon that a lot 
of people still don't know about. There're still a few columns in 
the creeks but most of that stuff is gone now. 

I think that this is a good area to bring up a family. I might 
be prejudiced about it because I grew up here. 

Where you have Beacon Mall and Hybla Valley,there were airports 
when 1 was younger. But now they are shopping centers. You still 
have part of Hybla Valley area back of the school where there is 
still part of the race track left. I guess now they're going to 
turn it in a park. 

Route 1 has changed considerably too. My father was telling me 
when Route 1 used to be part of Fordson Road, Sherwood Hall Lane and 
Buckman Road. I've seen it go frctn a four lane to a six lane highway. 

When I went to school at old Mount Vernon High, that was the 
only high school in the area. Hundreds of schools have been built in 
the last 20 years or so. So, just about everything you see in the 
whole area around here has been built up since then. The only 
elementary we had was old Grove ton, which is now the Area 1 Office 
where I work. 
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NEIGHBORHOOD 

HISTORIANS 


Haynes 


Wi. and Mu. Haynes both gam up In the. famlandt, of, Southern 
Viaglnla. They moved to the Vtstalet of Columbia an 1936 ana now 
live In the Uightengale Tnoilea Paak. 


Question: What made you decide to move to the Washington, D.C. area? 

Mr. Haynes: I understood things looked better up here. 

Question: When you’all first moved to the Washington area, was that 
after the depression of the early thirties? 

Mr Haynes: I first came here in 1936. My wife and I felt we could 
make abetter living in this area. Yes, that was after the depres 
sion, and the first year for Social Security. 


Question: Do you feel the depression was terrible? 


Mrs. Haynes: People really had it hard then. 

Question: Did you like living in Washington, D.C.? 

Mr. Haynes: Yes, it was convenient to the hospital, grocery stores 
nice parks. 

Question: After living in Washington, D.C. for 15 years, what made 
you decide to leave to move to Alexandria, Virginia. 
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Mr. Haynes: Integration. Well, a lot of undesirables cane in from 
over there and I didn’t feel like I wanted to mingle with ’em. So I 
moved down here to Alexandria, Virginia, bought this trailer .and here 
I am now. 

Question: How long have you lived in Woodley Hills Park? 

Mr. Haynes: Twenty-one years. 

Question: When you moved to Woodley Hills Trailer Park was it dif¬ 
ferent? 

Mr. Haynes: Well, it didn’t seem too much different. Wasn’t so many 
stores. 

Question: Have you any criticism about Woodley Hills, or Alexandria? 

Mr. Haynes: Don't have any criticism about Alexandria or the Park, 
and I can’t praise them either. Alexandria is just as good as any 
place to live. Living conditions are the same anywhere you go. 

Question: Have you enjoyed living in Woodley Hills Trailer Park? 

Mr. Haynes: Yeah, convenient to grocery stores, hospitals, except 
doctors won't ccme to the park. You have to get someone to take 
you to the doctor. It’s mostly all the time quiet and peaceful. 

Well, it has its rowdy moments too. It’s like that wherever you: 
go. Very nice neighbors, too. 

Question: What was it like when you first moved in the park? 

Mr. Haynes: Some greeted us, some business people too. Some neigh¬ 
bors looked like they took off and ran. 

Question: What was the worst year or years while living in Woodley 
Hills? 

Mrs. Haynes: I don’t know. None of them too bad, thank the Lord. 

Mr. Haynes: Well, some of them worse than others. Last few years 
had trouble getting heating oil, plus groceries going up and us 
aging. It's getting rough. 
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Mrs. Haynes: Always had something to eat, thank the Lord. 

Mr. Haynes: Worst trouble I had was buying clothes for myself. 

Can f t get out to buy them. Can't walk, can't get no clothes, shoes. 
I'm in a hell of a fix! 

Question: Mr. Haynes, do you'all go to the Woodley Hills Park 
Church? 

Mr. Haynes: We used to go all the time - Rev. Garret is a good 
preacher - but just can't seem to get around anymore. 

Mrs. Haynes: He has poor circulation in his knees and legs. 

Mr. Haynes: Yeah, just not capable anymore, can't get around. I'm 
incapacitated. 

Question: Would you rather live in seme other area? 

Mr. Haynes: I don' t know about some other area, but I... I know what 
this is and I would be doing much better living if I could. Just 
ain't capable anymore. 

Question: When you first moved to the park in 1958 were there dif¬ 
ferent kinds of people in the park? 

Mr. Haynes: Just business people, elderly people. Seme government 
people in the park too, but I can't tell a government person from 
anyone else. 

Question: Mr. Haynes,do you remember when the management had any 
kind of clean up plans? 

Mr. Haynes: Yeah, they had clean up plans - two of them. Didn't 
amount to nothing though. It worked for a few weeks; then it slow¬ 
ly got worse and worse. 

Question: How many trailers are in the park now? 

Mr. Haynes: Oh, about 350, near that number of trailers. 

Question: Do you plan to stay in the park, Mr. Haynes? 
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Mr. Haynes: Long as I'm able to stay here I will. If I could move 
out I would.. .a lot depends on my health. I don't have many years 
left and I would like to live in peace. Yeah, feeling bad like I 
feel. Today I feel like hell. Keep feeling like this, might always 
stay here. 

Question: In bad weather in the park did anything happen at the 
trailer? 

Mr. Haynes: One time the heat went out, no oil, like to froze to 
death. It took so long to get the heating oil. My heating blanket 
helped us out sane. Yeah, it's rough when you can't get heating oil 
and cane up with sane heat. 

Question: What do you think about Fairfax County taking over Woodley 
Hills Park? 

Mr. Haynes: I don't think that will improve it any. 

Question: Are they planning to improve the park? 

Mr. Haynes: Yes, but what they are supposed to do and what they do 
is two different things. 

Mrs. Haynes: Seeing is believing. 

Mr. Haynes: I think it's just a scheme to get over on that real 
estate. 

Question: Do you have any special hobbies? 

Mr. Haynes: ^ Just sleeping and eating. Reading all the time now, 
since I can't hardly walk anymore. I used to go caimercial fishing 
a lot in Florida and make walking canes. 

Question: Did you catch any fish? 

Mr. Haynes: All the catfish you ever need. Yeah, a lot of catfish. 
That's the only fish you can sell in Florida. 

Question: Why? 
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Mr. ^Haynes: It's not a game fish. If you catch a game fish you 
can't sell the fish, but you can eat the hell out of them though. 

Question: How do you skin a catfish? 

Mr. Haynes: Skinning board. Nail 'em to it, and pull the skin off 
of them. Yeah, I can skin a catfish before you turn around. 

Question: Are they big ones? 

Mr. Haynes: You catch two or three about three to five pounds; then 
a big one. 

Question: Did you used to make walking canes? 

Mr. Haynes: Yes, but just can't get up and out to find the wood. 
Can't do it no more. 

Question: Do you sell the canes? 

Mr. Haynes: Give them away. 

Question: What wood would you look for? 

Mr. Haynes: Sassafras wood, nature wood. Nature done that swirling 
look, wrapping itself around, and around, to the wood. I found the 
wood from the hills in the park right over there. When walking a- 
round in the forest over there, I found the wood. Lots of rabbits 
there too. 

Question: When were you born, Mr. Haynes? 

Mr. Haynes: March 3rd, 1903. 

Question: As children, where did you'all grow up? 

Mr. Haynes: About eight miles above Richmond, met my wife in Rich¬ 
mond, too. 

Mrs. Haynes: On a farm near Richmond. 

Question: Did you have any children? 
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Mr. Haynes: No, didn't have any children. You have sane nice child¬ 
ren and sane bad ones, sane nice neighbors and sane bad ones... all 
our neighbors been nice though. 

Question: Do you'all have any special restaurant you like to go to? 

Mr. Haynes: I don't have no favorite restaurant. I eat at home all 
the time. Yeah, I don't need a meal on wheels. 

Question: Mr. and Mrs. Haynes after living for over seventy years 
through life, what do you think about it? 

Mr. Haynes: What? 

Mrs. Haynes: Living honey, plain ole living. It's been good so 
far, ain't it honey? 

Mr. Haynes: It's pretty rugged. The older you get the worse life 
gets. Can't get no assistance when you need it. 

Mrs. Haynes: It always could be worse. We always had sane thing to 
eat, on second thought. 

Mr. Haynes: If you can't help yourself, you're out of luck. 

Mrs. Haynes: Yeah, I'm going to keep on trying. Been going on so 
far. Good Lord seems to help us. It's so late we can't go by the 
coin anyway. 







Miles 


Wl Rou min h> ike. mnageJi ofa Shakey'i Rnta.ana.nt on Route 
0m . He £\lZu£c o( Mount Oennon High School, and a indent 

0(5 the tAalten paJik. 

Nightingale is an old trailer court. I Ve 

about three years and hated every nine^trailers to an acre 

trailers in there. There are supposed to be nrne xxex& 
of land. They have fourteen to an acre of Jamh The street^ 
horrible, what streets there are. In the winter time y ^ 

Firetrucks can't get in therebecause o e e cause the fire trucks 
burned down back in the middle of the thing oeca 

T ldn,t ge d '^la Sx“ ■ ?eSuS™d y to *at night 

Sea C gSig^Tput^paveTltreets in, curbs, thin out the^ 

ss-^osyrs-£ " ^n S **»* 

put special restrictions on, where the traiie p k 

nlace^again. Also in their reconstruction of this trai P 
SSkVMotor Lodge Is supposed to .be go™ <tan ®d that intersect- 
completely revised, which i think is very, very helprui. 

dangerous intersection the way it is now. really don’t 

S There was a man and his wife who owned the area I really 

know the owner's name, but I know itJj^took over and she sold it to 
They started it and he died and his wife took over ana sne 

SSs.^if ® we If ar e^Hpeop le living off Social Security, and 

people who can't keep jobs. myself who couldn't afford a 

You've got a lot of people like myseii- . trailer, and 
nice apartment, so they went another route £d bought atraiie 
didn't have any other opportunity to^move mtoanice 

^«“ ~ of 

lot of military people live back in there with their wives, 
who also on their salaries can't afford rent. 
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There are good people — don't get me wrong — there are some good peo¬ 
ple back up in there. Some very good friends of mine live back up in 
there, but I would say a realistic figure of about 25% of the kids 
back in there, are nothing but pure hell raisers. 

They do a variety of things like breaking peopled windshields out, 

when they get mad at me for kicking them out, or throwing stones in 
the parking lot. 

I like being a manager. It can be here or anyplace else. I 
enjoy working with people. I enjoy my customers. I have sane very 
good friends through my customers and it's just a pleasure serving 
people, knowing they enjoy the service I can give them. 

I have Mr. and Mrs. Henderson. They come in here every Wednes¬ 
day night, 8:00 or 8:15, right around that area, and they order two 
pizzas. Mr. Henderson brings his wife. They used to bring his three 
children but now he's only got one left. That'll give you seme idea 
of how many years that man has been caning in here. I think it's 
been about seven years, he f s been caning in here, to this Parlor. 

We've got guys like Norm who comes in here everyday and has him¬ 
self three or four beers and takes a couple steak sandwiches heme. 

I have a friend who works down at the radio station named Bob. 

He comes in here every Saturday night between 10:30 and 11:00 just 
like clockwork. That man has not missed a Saturday night in nine 
years. Obviously he takes vacations. That ? s the only time the man 
don't come in here. 

Harold, he comes in here three times a day, every day for the 
last year, year and a half. Not only do we act as a service to the 
people, some people like Harold - a lonely old man who needs somebody 
to talk to comes in here and talks to us. 

People are under the impression you make a lot of money in the 
restaurant business. You do, but it isn't' exactly the way you would 
think. The average employee sees a lot of money cane into that reg¬ 
ister but that isn't exactly tile cash you make as a profit. A large 
percent goes for labor. The turnover in the restaurant business is 
unreal. 

For each person that you hire that don't work out - lets say for 
two weeks and he decides he don't like the pizza business and quits - 
on the average that will cost you about $495.00. That is an actual 
figure, which has been given to me. 

There are other pieces of the puzzle of running the restaurant 
business. You've got your food costs, you've got your beverage 
allowance, you've got your labor cost allowance. You've got to watch 
employees to make sure they don't waste food on you, 'cause that will 
jack your food cost up. You've got to watch they don't drink beverages 
and not pay for them, or waste the beer by improperly pouring it. 
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That's all going down the drain. It's like a penny out of your pocket 
every two or three seconds and throwing it in the trash can. Before 
you know it, you'd be out a hundred dollars, and you ain t got a cent 

left in your pocket. # 

1 went to Mount Vernon before it switched over to Walt Whitman. 

I was in the graduating class of 1972. Mr. Snell was my teacher for 
two years in Distributive Education. He gave me guidelines. Before 
I ever enrolled in his class I got my job here on June 16, 1970, it 
was a Wednesday. I was to report to work at 5:00. 

The thing I really enjoy most about working here is I am a self 
motivator. I motivate my ownself into doing things. I enjoy my work 
because I set goals for myself and I can reach them. Like I said in 
the beginning, I enjoy people. I like working with them. I just set 
myself some personal goals. In fact that is sane thing each and every 
person should do. Say three months down the road, six years, yearly, 
even lifetime goals. I feel that's an important factor. If you ever 
want to be somebody important, you've got to have a motivation factor. 
I'm going to own one of these restaurants; I don't want this one. 

I've got places and concepts that I want to try to do on my own. Doc 
(the owner) would probably give me the opportunity, somewhere down the 
raod to enable me to establish myself as a business man and own either 
a portion of the Parlor - or some other arrangement. 
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Vaughan 

Maioti General Homy Vaughan was bom In blU>Aou/U and attended 
WeAtmenAteA College. k^te/moJidA he became mltita/m aide to PsieAldent 
Horny Tfiuman. M/i. Vaughan mtOicd oa a majoK general and haA lived 
tn the Bette Haven a/tea ^on many yearn . 

I first met Harry Truman in 1918. We were in the same brigade 
together. We were friends. We would see each other about a half 
dozen times a year. We would go to camp together at Fort Riley ev¬ 
ery sumner. I was his secretary when he was reelected to the Senate. 
I handled his campaign in St. Louis. Then I went on active duty. I 
went back on a committee to investigate the war effort. I was the 
liason between the War Department and the Truman Cctimittee. 

When he was Vice President, I was made his military aide. I 
was the first military aide to a Vice President because Truman was 
the first Vice President to ever ask for one. Then I was his aide 
all the time he was in office. 

After he left Washington and went back to Independence, (Mis¬ 
souri), I retired a couple of weeks later. 

Truman was very polite and courtly with the ladies. You know 
you can't drive artillery teams and speak Oxford, English. They 
would never understand you. You have to put a few punctuations in 
there. Even in his poker games he used profanity, but he never used 
obscene language like Nick. Nixon's speciality was obscene language. 

I never played poker in the White House, and I don't remember 
that Harry Truman ever played poker in the White House. We played 
hundreds and hundreds of hours of poker on the Williamsburg ship, 
and on an airplane flying somewhere and down at Key West, but we 
never played poker in the White House. There was always too much 
to do. 

I would run him out of a pot and show him he would have really 
had me beat if he stayed in, and he would say, "You S.O.B. ! I am 
going to make you a sergeant tomorrow." 

They were opening this bridge and they had some traffic dif¬ 
ficulty going down toward Quantico, where we frequently went for 
the weekend. So the bridge was up and here were cars lined up for 
miles on both sides. We were sitting on back of the ship, and 
Truman said, "You know its a good thing I am not running for any¬ 
thing." He said, "Right at rush hour, holding up traffic like 
this I am losing a thousand votes a minute. He said they were 
saying, "Why don't the Old S.O.B. get his damn ship down the river 
before rush hour." 
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In about October of 1945, Doctor McLure, President of West¬ 
minster College, who had been a classmate of mine came to my office 
and said Mr. Churchill was going to be in the United States during 
the following spring of ' 46. He wanted to invite him to come to 
the college and give an address. I said, "Well, ^diy don’t you 
write him a letter?” 

"Well,” he said, ”1 got one here." So he shewed me the letter. 

I said, "Let’s go over and see the boss." I called up Mr. Tru¬ 
man. He had a few minutes, and he knew Dr. McLure too. We went over 
there and I explained to the President what it was that Dr. McLure 
wanted. 

Truman said, "Let me see the letter." He looked at the letter, 
and wrote in longhand, down at the bottom, "Dear Winston, if you will 
cane out and make a speech, I’ll take you out and introduce you." He 
said, "Now you send it to him." So with that endorsement we were 
half way to second base. 

That was exactly what Churchill wanted because his party was out 
of power. They had gotten defeated and the labor party was in. 
Churchill wanted an opportunity to make a speech and say some things 
that he thought should be said. Mr. Churchill went to Dr. McLure 
and accepted the invitation. He came to Washington. 

We arranged to go out by train. Churchill didn't like to fly, 
so we arranged to go out on the President’s special car. The train 
went by the Missouri Pacific to Jefferson City, Missouri. Then we 
got in our cars and drove 25 miles to Fulton. So Churchill made the 
speech. 

After the speech, Churchill had dinner in the president's, 
(McLure’s), house. I was sitting at the table right next to Church- 
ill. There was fried chicken, hot biscuits, and two or three vege¬ 
tables, and country ham. Churchill took thirds on fried chicken 
and on ham. He ate about eight biscuits. He was a good trencher¬ 
man, as well as a drinker. 

When we were out to get in the car to drive .back down to Jeff¬ 
erson City, the President and Mr. Churchill were sitting in the back 
seat and I got in with the naval aide. We sat on the jump seat. 
Churchill says, "General Vaughan^ I understand you're an old boy from 
this school." 

I said,"Yes, Mr. Churchill, I spent four happy years here." 

He said,^"Do they always eat like that?" 

I said, "That is just a little snack Mrs. McLure knocked to¬ 
gether for you." Then I said, "You ought to be here for one of the 
annual Callaway dinners." 
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Churchill said, "I never saw so much food in my life." You see 
he had been indulging in austerity for about five years. In Eng¬ 
land, you know, they were heavily rationed, and he took it like 
everyone else. 



Buschman 

Mrn .Phyllln Bunchman, a £ong time resident the area, watched 
the, building ofi the, ^Imt high nine apartments. Having lived In 
New Alexandria, the han been able to see the progress and change 
that han taken place oven, the yearn. 

I first came here, my husband and I...my family, in about 1941. 
It was the beginning of the war and my husband was transferred from 
New York down here. We located in New Alexandria. Now, we thought 
that was a lovely little place. There were all these little small 
Cape Cod houses. Now they were all very small and they were very 
reasonable when it came to rent. In comparison to these days, it's 
quite a difference. 
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We lived down on 13th Street. Now that's the lowest part of 
New Alexandria and we weren 1 1 here very long when we found out that 
all that water from Belle Haven Hill was coming right down into our 
backyard. Now that' s a fact. Every time a big rain would ccme up, 
all that water would come down. So it made it a little bit difficult. 

The first one (flood) we had was in about 1943. It covered the 
whole ground and almost went into our house. People came around and 
told us to evacuate, but we didn't. We stayed there because we 
thought we'd chance it. 

One day my son had to get into town and I wanted to get him 
over onto the road. You see the rain settled right in our front 
yard, but then up to Potomac Avenue it was dry. I had to try to get 
him over there. So, I proceeded to take all the wood on the side of 
the porch to try to make a raft. I worked for about two hours. I 
didn't know anything about making a raft, but I saw them in different 
places. 

I put the two boards underneath and four on the top. I pulled 
it out on the side porch and I put it up on the water. I thought 
"I better try this before I let my son step on it." I stepped on it 
and BANG I went... down to the ground. So then I finally got a man 
across the street to carry my son piggy-back through the water. That 
was the first (flood). 

We had another flood later that covered all of Belle Haven Road, 
all the way up to Mt. Vernon Highway. People couldn't get home from 
work. My husband waded up to his waist. A lot of people didn't 
want to chance it though. 

Gradually they started building up this section around here. 

The first thing they built were the Belle View Apartments. The pop¬ 
ulation started to grow. Then naturally, when the population grew, 
they built the Belle View Shopping Center. After the Belle View Shopping 
Center, they started building different places like Westgrove. 

In those days the Arnold family owned all that property over 
there (where the Belle View town houses are now) . What they had to 
do with those town houses, because of the flooding, was to raise the 
ground. I don't know how high. 

River Towers they started building about twenty years ago and 
I watched them doing that. They did that very cleverly. When they 

built these apartments here, everybody was surprised. This (property) 
was all forests and swamps. In fact, we used to walk here (River 
Towers) and get our Christmas trees every Christmas. 





There wasn't a person who lived in New Alexandria that had to 
buy a Christmas tree. This place was just filled with them. If you 
didn't like one, you'd go back and try another one. My children used 
to love to go over and pick Christmas trees around Christmas here. 

As I say, this was mostly forest here. 

It was swamp, too. This was all swamp ground, all around here. 

It still is. If you look out in the back of River Towers, you'll 
find there's swamps. When they started building this, we watched it 
from day one. We watched everything that was going on because we 
couldn't figure out how they were ever going to put a nine story 
apartment house in a swamp.' What they did was to fill the ground 
all in, get rid of the swamp, and hammer spikes into the ground. 

It not only had an effect on New Alexandria, but it also affected this 
whole section around here. It built up all these stores in here 
(Belle View Shopping Center) . They always have done a fabulous busi¬ 
ness. I've often wondered why they didn't make it bigger than they 
did. There was a terrible fire there about eight years ago. I don't 
know what happened, but there was a fire up in the attics of all 
those places along there. It took them about three hours to put it 
out. 

I took sane pictures out here (window of apartment in River 
Towers) . There is a whole section you can see from here. I think 
it's a pleasant sight. In fact, at night, when I look out this win¬ 
dow and the lights are on, it's almost like looking at Monte Carlo. 

People say, "How can you stand looking out at a shopping center or 
these houses?" But from up here, especially, at night, it's beauti¬ 
ful. I really is. It's a beautiful sight to see. 

I love it here and I have since I've come here. There's a lot 
of people who come here and don't like it, but I don't know why. 

They have their own reasons for it. I've always liked it, even with 
the floods.' They were fun. Believe me, they were fun. 

Starry 


StaAALj, a fieAldcwt ofi the a/ica fiofi thintem ye<vu>, te?l6 
6toKtc6 about the community tohtle 6kc wm g/ioivlng up. 
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She (my mother) didn't grow up on Telegraph Road, she grew up 
in Remington and moved here when she was a child. She and my dad 
got married and moved out on Telegraph Road. The house they moved 
into was built the last year of the Civil War, and there wasn't any 
water. In other words, just a house. They had to carry water from 
a cannunity well. It was about a block and a half from the house 
and imagine bringing wash water, bath water, water to cook with, and. 
water to drink in buckets! That's what most of the people right on 
Telegraph Road had to do. 

Now everyone that lived in this house before them said the house 
was haunted. They said you could hear chains being dragged up and 
down the stairwell at night, but they must have been good people be¬ 
cause they never hurt anything. They never hurt the ghost or saw it, 
but they did live there. 

It was on Fort Lyon which was a fort used during the Civil War. 
While he (my father) was there, he worked as a caretaker of an es¬ 
tate that was built right in the fort but it burned some years later. 
The house is not there now, but Fort Lyon Heights is built on the 
property. 

Also, up on Fort Lyon where the Civil War battles had been 
fought, we'd find many of the little minie balls that they'd used to 
shoot out of the guns. You could find them all over the place when 
I was a child. 

The house that my mother lived in was moved to the site it's on 
now from two blocks up. They took it on a big truck and moved it to 
another site. They never even broke a dish. They didn't! The house 
was moved there in 1956 but it was built fifty two years ago. 

My sister lives in it today. It's been remodeled and it's mod¬ 
em. It has all the good features you'd want in a house now. When 
my mom and dad moved in, it was just a shell of a house. You cooked 
on a cook stove and you heated with a stove in the living room put¬ 
ting wood in it. There wasn't any electricity, no telephone, none 
of the conveniences we have today. My mother washed clothes on a 
wash board. Imagine doing that for three or four children! In¬ 
stead of using bleach, they'd put the clothes out in a big pot and 
boil the white clothes to get them white. I'm glad I didn't live 
back in that day to wash clothes. 

We did have one bad tragedy that happened when I was a girl. 

My aunt and two little children were battered and beaten. My aunt 
lived but the two children died, and they did electrocute the man 
who killed them. He just went in there and why he did it nobody 
seems to know unless it was for robbery. 

A little five and seven year old girl were beaten to death and 
he left the woman for dead. She had twenty seven gashes in her head. 




He thought she was dead but she did live to identify him. Just the 
mother was there with the two little girls and a four week old baby. 
He didn't touch the baby. One died one day and one died a week 
later. 

One of the neighbors was walking down Telegraph Road. She came 
to the door and called him and got help that way. It was a tragedy 
really. 

I was only eight years old at the time when it happened. We 
didn't know of course what had happened. We just knew there'd been 
something that had happen at the Ridgeways. We all went down there 
and I went in too. I had played with both the little girls because 
one was seven and one five. I saw part of her brains laying on the 
kitchen floor. She never did regain consciousness. 

He hit her in the head with a hatchet and beat the other little 
girl to death with a little child's chair. He had worked with her 
husband. Just robbery was the motive probably. That's the only bad 
thing that I know ever really happened while I lived there. 

Down near the railroad on.Telegraph Road there was a hobo camp. 
There was lots of hobos out at that time. There was not much money 
and a lot of people were out of work. They would ccme to my fa¬ 
ther's store and beg for food. One day, one of the hobos came in 
and he said, "Mr. Ridgeway, you must be a nice person because I 
heard about you in the Mid-West and was told that when I came here 
to be sure to ccme to you for my food." That's true, he really did.' 
He fed two or three a day. They didn't work so they wanted a hand¬ 
out. 


There were a lot of gypsies around. They were down all over 
the area anywhere you'd go. They'd come in caravans, big carloads 
of them. They would come around and knock on your d6or and try to 
tell your fortunes. I was scared to death of them. I wouldn't get 

near one of them. I'm sure there must have been nice ones, too. 

One of my mother's good friends was a gypsy woman that married an 
American man. That was Mrs. Pullman. That was her nationality. 

She was from Rumania, somewhere over in that area. She married an 
American and lived like everybody else. 

I didn't do very much when I was a teenager. I went to lots of 
square dances. We had a lot of square dances then and now it's a 
real going thing. Everywhere you went when I was a girl was square 
dancing and I guess that would be really square today. I was right 
young when I started dating, I wasn't but fourteen. I was seventeen 
when I got married so I didn't have a lot of childhood. 
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In the days when I was a kid there wasn't any television, there 
wasn't any radios, and we didn't have electricity. All the families 
would gather together on Sundays for dinner at each others houses. 

Of course conversation would lag after awhile so somebody would get 
off telling ghost stories. I guess one tried to top the other 'cause 
there were some awful tall tales told. I know the kids were scared 
to death to go to bed at night because of the ghosts. They were 
frightened. 

My mother and daddy had seven children, 18 grandchildren, 26 
great grandchildren!, and two great great grandchildren. He worked 
for the Ledbetter Apothecary Shop in Alexandria. That has been 
turned into a tourist attraction now. He was a driver/salesman for 
'em. When they went out of business, he started his own gasoline 
station. The station has been on that site for approximately 50 
years. They don't operate it anymore, my mother still owns it but 
Shell Oil Company leases it from 'em. 

The pumps were entirely different than they are today. Today 
you just put the gasoline hose in your car, they turn it on, and you 
get gas. Before, you had this hand pump on the side and you had to 
pump up gas into die big bowl up on top of the tank. You'd pump out 
10 gallons, you'd pump up 10 more, you'd wait on the cars, and if 
they wanted more than 10 you had to pump it up twice. Most people 
didn't buy gas by the gallon dien. They'd come in and get a dollar's 
worth or two dollar's worth. They'd tell you how much they wanted 
instead of saying, "give me 10 gallons." 

One change I saw was the big shopping center go in where the 
airport is, and I for one liked the airport better there. It was 
pretty, more like country then. I do remember when Arthur Godfrey 
would fly there. I'in sure everybody knows him. He had his plane at 
Hybla Valley which is just below Grove ton. My husband learned to 
solo at die Beacon Airport which is where die Giant Food Store stands 
now. One of our friends was killed there. He went into a dive and 
he never came out of it. He was killed right there on the field. 

It was country when I moved there, just a house now and then, but 
now it's so thickly populated. I lived there for thirteen years. 
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